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GEO. B. COCK, STENQoRAPHER. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and 
Telephone 3-56-53 D. Chestnut Sts. 





ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FRIENDS DURING | 
Yearly Meeting. Board optional. F. J. and M. ; 


W. Pennock, 235 and 237 North r8th Street. 





ANTED.—A COMPETENT PERSON AS 
mother’s helper, assisting in housekeeping and 

household duties,—for the summer in the country. 

Address M., Office of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ANTED.— BY AYOUNGLADY, AN EXPER- 
ienced kindergartner, a position in Children’s 
Home or some position of trust, with care of young 
children. Reliable reference furnished. Address No. 
179, this Office. 











WANTED.—BOARD FOR LADY, PRIVATE 
o family, terms moderate. Address No. 184, this 
Office. 


OUNTRY BOARDING.—IN PRIVATE 

family, pleasant home, large, shady lawn, airy 

rooms, comfort and health prevailing. Do not meet 
trains daily. A., Station N., Mapleton, Phila. 


OR RENT.—FOR JULY AND AUGUST. 

Furnished house in Media, Pa., seven rooms, cool 

and airy, high ceilings, large yard. $25 per month. 

— only. Friends preferred. Address No. 18s, this 
Office. 


R RENT.—TO SMALL REFINED FAMILY, 
man and wife preferred, for board of owner, a nine 


room house, with bath, closet, water through house, range ' 


and heater, porches, large lawn, plenty of shade. Partly 
furnished if desired. T. ELLWOOD BARTRAM, 
Lansdowne, Penn. 


OME FOR TWO OR THREE YOUNG MEN 
in Friends’ family. Terms moderate. J. S., 1044 
Park Ave., New York City. 


SYLVAN COTTAGE, FURNISHED, WILL BE 

shared with acultured family of Friends or others, 
on equitable terms, for the summer or longer. Call to see 
the place or address for particulars, OLIVER S. FELL, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penna. 


(BARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
eo a day. Ad FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A 

camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 
make a specialty of rok and framing. Call or 
send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


— 





178 S. 15th Street, (ath door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Cycling Tour Abroad. 
Third Anuual Tour. A party of twelve boys and 
young men will sail from Philadelphia June 2g, for nine 
weeks wheeling in England, Ireland,Scotland and Wales. 
Most interesting sections visited. The plan is unique. 
References covering character and good feilowship re- 
quired. Send for prospectus and opinions of patrons. 
Address all inquiries to 
EDWARD C. WILSON, 
3000 Irving Place, Washington, D.C. 





Established ae at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
wrade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Special Notice. 


Friends are invited to contribute articles to be dis- 
posed of at 





‘*RUMMAGE SALE ” 

| to be held Seventh-day, Fifth month 11, rgor, at the 

School Building of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 

| Donations of any useful articles, new or old, that can 

be sold at a nominal price, to the people who reside in 

| the neighborhood of ‘The Mission” will be very 

| acceptable, and can be sent to the School any time prior 

to the day of sale. 

| A wagon will be sent for packages, on Fifth month g, 

| to any address in central portion of city or West Phila- 

| delphia, upon request for same. 

| _ Friends will please mark all packages “‘ For Rummage 
Sale, care of Janitor, Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
151 Fairmount Ave.” 

The sale will be under the care of a joint committee 
of the three departments—Night School, Sewing School, 
First-day School, and will be from ro a. m., until 9 
p. m., of the date mentioned. The funds obtained from 

| the same will be paid into the Treasury of the Philan- 
| thropic Committee having charge of the Guild. 
Further particulars can be had by communicating with 


SARAH B. FRENCH, Chairman of Committee, 
1938 Mt. Vernon Street. 


Buck Hill Falls. 


Summer Settlement of Friends. 
In the Pocono Mountains, Pa. 


The Buck Hill Falls Company offers: 

STOCK.—Shares $100. Capital $20,000. A 
portion is yet unissued. 

BUILDING LOTS.—For residence purposes 
only. Sold to stockholders only. Present price 
$100. Fifty are offered, to be selected from 100 
laid out. 

INN.—Now building. To be opened in Sixth 
month. For about 4o guests. 

TENTS.—Of the best form and make, for Sum- 
mer Camping, will be furnished by the Company, 
at moderate charge, to be placed on private Lots 
or on the Company's ground. 





To view the Estate, and select Lots, address 
Robert Benson, Superintendent, Mountain Home 
P. O., Monroe Co., Pa. The station is Cresco, 
on Lackawanna R. R. 


For Booklet, and for information as to Stock, 
Lots, Plans of the Company, etc., address 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, Sec’y and Treas., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and ‘Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. 
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Yearl Accommodations at 
TY RA Building 
Meeting 


140 N. 15th St. 


1901 50 cents a night for 
one person 


MEALS 
Table d hote 25¢. A la carte 
Dinner 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breaktast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p.m. 
Phone Address : 
1-33-55 | ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
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ii FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and gre- 
pores Jor college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ),.. - 
INA Ww. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Born Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
gess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
wver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principai, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 








George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

wudents either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifal, 
George School, Penna. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp Grrts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
am wy miles north of New York City. 
Per Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly Swartumore Grammar SCHOOL.) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
iadividua! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifa/, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
fer business er to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 
Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 


and Justice of the Supreme Court of 


the Province. 


Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosEPH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 











| * BooxcrarFt, Lonpon.” 


| <ioo 


| delightful vacation place. 
six miles from Boston. Trolley to all points. 


THE KATHLU, 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAP 


Steam heat, electric bells 
and comfortable. 


Morgan Bunting 


CAROLINE RAU, 


| CHARLES BURTON, 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





THACKERAY HOTEL 
These ee ene T = eecsual Horets 


have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bath-rooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
ing. Rooms. 


tREPROOF FLoors. PerrectTSaniraTion. Tse- 


PHONE. NiGut Porter. The Kingsley Hotel has a 
a Billiard Room 


rooms from 2-6 to 5-6. fil Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inciusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES : 
Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, 
| ‘* TuHacxeray, Lonpon.” 


The Pennhurst, 
Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 





Booxtisetr 
Maren. 


JAMES HOOD. 





«« "THE WELLSWOOD,” 


Hampton Fatts, N. H. 


‘“‘Where the breath of pines and ocean meet.” A 


nvigorating, restful. Forty- 








1126 Centra Avz., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


Oczan Env oF Tannessex Avs. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
. heated sun parior, home-like 
Write for booklet. 
x: M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 


1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 











JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
Ax re eS a eae 
. §623 Walnut Street, iladelphia. 
OFFIcEs : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 











BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
hiladeiphia. 
Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te 


CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race ), Philad’a., Ps 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 


Charies W Richards 1t22e Angele St Tings 





Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 

Reston, aguq Wondnesk Sore, } Philadelphia, Pa. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN 

DAIRIES. ing families. ¢ 603 North 
Righth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


Arthur Shrigiey 


736 S ring Garden St., 


Special attention given to serv- 
Offre 








Improvement among the Colored People 
in the North. 


A CONFERENCE will be held Thursday evening, May 
and, 1901, at the Witherspoon Hall, Juniper and Walnut 
Streets, in the interest of the general improvement of the 
Colored people, particularly North. 

From all that has been written concerning the Colored 
people of this country, no fact is more evident thn that 
special attention should be given to their intellectual, 
moral, and industrial training. What has been done iu 
this direction has been confined principally to the South, 
where the masses of the le are and where assistance 
is most needed, but it pwn d not be forgotten that the 
same people are here in the North and, while less numerous 
are in many respects more needy than their Southern 
brethren, because of the peculiarly embarrassing difficu!- 
ties in their way. 

Ninety per cent. of the colored ple in the North 
came from the South since the Rebellion, and in Philade!- 
phia alone about thirty-three and a third per cent. of the 
estimated sixty thousand colored population have come 
up from the South within the last ten years, and hundreds 
are coming up and settling in Philadelphia annually ; so 
that in some of the thickly inhabited districts, where they 
principally reside, the proportion between the White and 
Colored is quite as great as in the Black Belt in the South. 

That the condition and wants of the colored people in 
our midst may be intelligently understood, and the efforts 
which are being made by the Berean Manual Training 
and Industrial School on South College Avenue may be 
more heartily encouraged to meet these wants we, the 
undersigned Committee, do most earnestly urge upon al! 
who are interested in the improvement of the colored 
people in Philadelphia to attend the conference at the 
above time and place. Cards of admission can be had 
at the Bookstore in the Witherspoon Building and at the 
door on the evening of the meeting. 

The weeting will be addressed by a number of 
distinguished speakers, among whom will be Rev. 
Charles Wood, D. D.; Rabbi Secagh Krauskopf; Col. 
A K. McClure, of the 7imes ; James MacAlister, LL. 
D.; Rev. E. W. Moore; Dr. Talcott Williams; Rev 
Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D., Rector of Holy Trinity ; 
Rev. Henry A. Monroe D. D.; Rev. John B. Reeve, 
D. D., and others. 

W. N. Ashman, John H. Converse, Theodore C. 
Search, William P. Henszey, Rev’ Henry L. Phillips, 
Gouge Pierce, Samuel B. Huey, William Still, Henry 
t ancock, Jr., Rev. Matthew Anderson, Joseph 

Ikinton, Samuel W. es Robert N. Wilson, 
L. Clarke Davis, George Burnham, Jr., Alexander K. 
McClure, Robert E. Pattison. William H. Lambert, 
James MacAlister. LL. D., Philip C. Garrett, Joseph 
G. Rosengarten, Alfred H. Love, Edward M. Paxson, 
and others. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


25 cents for six 





Scattergood 
Holder 


For Mucilage, Paste, 
Varnish, Liquid 
Glue, etc. 


is & With Aluminum Ferrule Brush. 

Peguds Paes, ae” HAS NO EQUAL 
' If your ioner hasn’t it, 

Price, 500: “Taecteseean 
THE SCATTERGOOD CO. 

67 Laurel Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XVII. 
Ricut its right. Wrong is wrong. We are re- 
sponsible for the faithfulness with which we live to the 
conception of truth granted us. 


Mercy GRIFFITH HAMMOND. 


OMNIPRESENT. 

THERE is a tongue in every leaf— 
A voice in every rill; 

A voice that speaketh everywhere 


In flood and fire, through earth and air, 
A tongue that is never still. 


"Tis the great spirit wide diffused 
Through everything we see, 

That with our spirits communeth, 

Of things mysterious, —Life and Death, 
Time and Eternity. 


I feel Him in the silent dews 
By grateful earth betrayed ; 
I feel Him in the gentle showers, 
The soft south wind, the breath of flowers, 
The sunshine and the shade. 
—Anonymous. 


CHILDREN OF LIGHT.' 

BY ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
Jesus used a beautiful phrase in speaking to his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ While ye have light, believe in the light, that 
ye may be ¢he children of light.’ The Apostle Paul 


seems to love to perpetuate this expression ; for to the | 


Church at Ephesus he sends the exhortation, ‘‘ Walk 
as children of light;’’ and to the Thessalonians he 
writes, ‘‘ Ye are all children of light, and the children 
of the day.”’ 

These beautiful words seem to have more vivid 


and thirsting for sunshine. The winter days, however 
bright, have had the minimum of light; and it has 
chanced that the lengthening days have been 
shrouded in clouds, and still we wait the floods of 
sunshine that will rouse the sleeping rootlets into 
spring’s activity, and burst the buds into blossom and 
leafage, and make the old earth clothe itself as fresh 
from the hand of God. The spring-time has never 
yet failed us—the tardiest elms have always been 
roused at last, and June has ever been “the high tide 
of the year.” How can we be ¢hankful enough, even 
if we consciously paused at the beginning of every 
hour to lift up our hearts in thanksgiving for the 
seeming miracles wrought over and over before our 
eyes. A little child was so glad in her heart that she 
lay down and kissed the sunshine streaming across 
the carpet! It is not so very strange that there have 


' Ad lress to stu lents of Swarthmore College, Fourth month 14. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 27, rgor. 





ae : vic | not abide in darkness.” 
significance for us just now, when we are hungering 


Volume LVIII 
{ Number 17. 





been worshippers of the sun,—this center, for us, of 
light and warmth, this artist, this physician. And it 
may be that the Eternal Sun, named sometimes “‘a 
jealous God,” seeing how the hearts of his children 
could lift themselves no higher than the outward light 
and warmth, has accepted this adoration for the sun, 
as tribute to the sun’s Creator. 

Jesus loved this symbolism of the light. He 
never said: ‘‘] amthe hurricane; I am the frost. 
Men are so selfish, so unworthy, I will scatter them 
with tempests, I will destroy them with frosts!’’ In- 
stead, as the great Teacher of men, he said: ‘I am 
the /:ght of the world; he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.”’ 

How to live in the light—to be “children of 
light ’’—this is our life-problem. For thirty years 
Jesus was studying this problem, we may infer, in the 
retirement of home and shop. The only glimpses 
given us of his departures from home, are the pil- 
grimages with his parents, during his boyhood, to the 
temple in Jerusalem. After his meeting with the 
doctors in the temple, when he astonished those who 
heard him with his questions and answers, he came 
back to Nazareth and was swdject to his father and 
mother. ‘‘ And he increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.’’ Obedience was 
one of his early steps toward the light. The life- 
lessons of his father and mother, he accepted and 


| wrought into the fabric of his own life, through the 


wonderful processes by which experience is trans- 
muted into power. The obedience to his father and 
mother was finally obedience to the Heavenly Father, 
with whom he came into such close union that he 
said ‘‘ I and my Father are one.” With absolute 
assurance he told his disciples, ‘‘I am come a light 
into the world, that whosoever believeth in me should 
‘ ‘For Ihave not 
spoken of myself; but the Father which sent me, he 
gave me a commandment, what I should say.” Can 
we believe that Jesus came a /ight into the world? If 
this promise touches our need, the way will open 
clearly before us to become ‘children of the day.”’ 
His words that have been saved for us, are so plain 
that the young child and the untaught can under- 
stand them. There is no need of intervening mind 
between our mind and his; he speaks directly to the 
inmost soul. Our hope for unfailing illumination is 
in saturating our own souls in the spirit of his life. 
This we shall attain, not so much by study of theo- 
logical systems, as by making his simple, life-sustain- 
ing words our own, to be leaven in our souls till they 
are really transformed into the likeness of his. In 
the words of Jesus is the law of justice between man 
and man ; there is the root of courtesy that sweetens 
and dignifies all human relations ; there is the secret 
of oneness with our Heavenly Father. 
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It is a worthy ambitions to work for a college 
degree,—to strive to become leaders of men,—it is 
our heavenly privilege to try to be “‘ children of the 
day,’’—to give brightness where the world is clouded, 
and warmth where the world is chilled. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 

From Newell Dwight Hillis’s new book, ‘* The Influence of Christ 

;2 Modern Life.’’ 
Wuart is the doctrine of Evolution? Fundamentally, 
it is the doctrine of creation by gradualism rather 
than by instantaneous fiat. In general, there are three 
views of the origin of the universe. The first is 
atheistic. It leads God to the edge of the universe, 
and quietly bows him out of existence as unnecessary. 
It holds that soil and heat and cold alone are suffici- 
ent to account for harvests, cities, and civilization. 
Atheism calls the clod the creator of a rose, the 
author of an “ Iliad,’’ the father of a Newton. Reason 
explains an engine by some Watt, but atheism ex- 
plains each Watt by pointing to a lump of mud. 
Atheism is the apotheosis of blind faith. It puts 
credulity on the throne, and kicks reason and culture 
into the street. Next in order of thought is that 
theory that explains land and sea and sky by a sudden 
inthrust of divine power. This view hold that God 
set the sun in the center, balanced the planets round 
about, threw great belts called laws around the fiery 
wheels, and in six successive days completed the 
furnishing of the world house. 

Afterward, the Creator returned from the world, 
never to reappear save at certain intervals, when he 
breaks into the scene through special interruptions of 
the regular laws. 

Over against this doctrine of instantaneity, 
Christianity places the doctrine of creation by grad- 
ualism, teaching that God is immanent, is in all, 
through all, and above all ; that his last creative act 
is as new as the newly born babe; that the latest 
event in nature is God's latest thought toward man ; 
that his love blushes in each apple-blossom ; that the 
very changes on the hill-sides of May form, as it 
were, a continued letter from God, freshly written 
each morning ; that each new day is a creative day ; 
that the divine dew lies as freshly on the grass as 
when first the morning stars sang together for joy ; 
that what God was, he is ; that what he said, he says; 
that what he did, he does. 

Looking backward, this view exhibits the earth as 
once in a condition that answered to that of our sun. 
Slowly it cooled; slowly through billows of flame 
the granite was pulverized into soil; partly by ice 
and partly by water, the earth was made rich for the 
coming plants; organic life being at first very simple ; 


and ranges of love shall be possible to him when 
God and Christ and the resources of time shall have 
fully wrought their divine purpose upon him; and 
that in the life that is, and that is to come, God’s 
presence works like yeast, and will ever work; that 
progress is the genius of the universe ; that all crea- 
tion is out upon an upward march; that daily God 
causes the dry crust of the earth to move up into the 
herb and shrub ; the animal to be lifted up into the 
life of man; man to be lifted up into the mind and 
life of Christ ; that earth and sun and all the starry 
hosts are marching forward to the sound of divine 
music, and following after one who leads them toward 
a great cosmic goal, when at length the law of love, 
which is the law of Christ, shall prevail everywhere— 
this is that seminal theory of the universe, called 
Christian evolution. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 18. 


JOEL. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Rend your heart, and not your garments 
and turn unto the Lord your God : for he is gracious 
and full of compassion.—Joel, ii., 13. 


Before study of lesson read Joel, iii., 1-21. 


Or the author of the prophecy before us we know 
no more than what is told us in its first verse. The 
prophecy consists of two parts: 1., 2; toii., 17, deals 
with a terrible visitation of locusts, accompanied by 
a drouth. The country is in great distress; the 
vine is laid waste, the fig tree is bare, the corn is 
wasted, the harvest of the field has perished. ‘‘ The 
meal offering and the drink offering is cut off from 
the house of the Lord.” 

The prophet sees in this disaster a warning of the 
day of the Lord, or the day of judgment, and he 
predicts another and more terrible visitation to usher 
in that great day. But even now it is possible to 
avert the terrors of such new invasion. Fasting,suppli- 
cation, and mourning may placate the angry Jehovah. 
Then, indeed, Judah will be delivered ; again the rains 
will fall, again the field bring forth fruit in due season. 
Moreover, “‘ I will pour out my spirit on all flesh ; 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy ; 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions.” 

The gracious change of purpose on the part of 
Jehovah is described in detail in the second section 
of the prophecy—ii., 18 to iii., 21. The day of judg- 
ment will not be averted; but from being a day of 
terror for the people of Judah it will be transformed 
by their repentance to a great spectacle. The nations 
of the earth will be gathered into the valley of Jehos- 


then the soft ferns giving way to the hardy forests ; haphat, there to be judged and to be destroyed. 


by ages and long processions plants rising rank upon | 
rank ; by ages and long processions animals rising | 


order upon order ; coming at last to our father, man ; 
man himself moving up by stages toward heights of 
excellence, such as the imagination of no Dante or 
Milton, though strained to its very uttermost, is able 
to conceive; what man shall yet be, what faculties 
shall be grouped about him, what heights of wisdom 


The question as to the date of the prophecy of 
Joel has been much discussed. The view first held 
assigned it to a very early period—before any other 
of the written prophecies. In this view Joel was 
nearly contemporary with Elijah and Elisha, living in 
the reign Joash, king of Judah, about the middle of 
the oth century before Christ. 

Further study, however, has led to very general 
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agreement ona later date ; and Joel is now believed to 
belong to the early part of the fourth or the latter part of 
the fifth century before Christ, probably after the time 
of ‘‘ Malachi.”” Among the reasons pointing to this 
conclusion are the collective grouping of ‘‘the nations” 
as the enemies of Judah, the use of ‘“ Judah”’ as 
synonymous with ‘ people of Jehovah,”’ the reference 


‘to the Greeks, who do not seem to have been known 


to the early prophets, the great importance attached 
to the “‘ meal offering and drink offering,” which is 
characteristic of the post-exilic period. 

We cannot but note and regret in the post-exilic 
prophets the lack of that lofty moral tone characteristic 
of Amos, Isaiah, or Jeremiah. The argument in the 
book of Joel is, itis true, the familiar one of Jehovah’s 
punishment for sins, the call to repentance and the 
promise of better things. But we miss the straight- 
forward, clear-cut dealing with the definite sins of the 
generation to which the prophet spoke. He seems 
to infer the sin from the punishment with that kind of 
false reasoning which has been used many times to 
the confusion of humanity since the friends of Job 
used it to anoy that troubled patriarch. There is 
no help nor leading in such reasoning, because it is 
essentially untrue. Misfortune does not always tread 
upon the heals of wickedness, nor does worldly hap- 
piness always accompany virtue. 

Especially does such reasoning fail when applied 
to the effects of natural phenomena; the rain falls 
alike upon just and unjust, the storm and the earth- 
quake are not respecters of persons. 

Contrast, moreover, the norrowness which involves 
“the nations’’ in universal condemnation with the 
broad charity of him who put into the mouth of 
Jehovah a blessing upon “ Egypt, my people, and 
Assyria, the work of my hand ” (Isaiah, xix., 25). 

Let us note, lastly, the sequence of the favors to 
follow repentance. There is to be first a return of 
material prosperity, and upon this shall follow closea 
renewal of God’s spirit among men. ‘I will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh” (ii., 28). The order of 
these blessings is worthy of remark. Is it true that 
prosperity is necessary to spiritual growth? The 
answer of all history is that a certain measure of 
physical comfort is essential for soul development. 
It is not from the dregs of society that its saints come 
forth. It is not among those whose every day is a 
losing battle with hunger that the virtues of loving 
service take root. In times of famine and pestilence 
the animal nature tends to become supreme. 

But on the other hand, it is equally true that lux- 
ury is a deadly foe to the higher life. Those who 
accustom themselves to soft living, to expensive and 
elegant dress, to sumptuous fare, often become as 
truly the slaves of sense as the drunkard or the liber- 
tiue. The struggle for existence is a wholesome one, 
provided it be made with hope and courage; those 
who struggle without hope, with every nerve and 
muscle crying out for nourishment, and those above 
the struggle in idle affluence are alike unable as a rule 
to feel the inpouring of God’s spirit—are alike a men- 
ace to social well-being. Thus the enconomic prob- 
lem of the rich and the poor is also a religious prob- 
lem. In our own membership the former is the only 
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one that has definite application ; luxury and not 
starvation is our peril. There is still need in the in- 
terests of the religious life of our people for our testi- 
mony against luxury and in favor of ‘‘ low living and 
high thinking.”’ 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 17. FIFTH MONTH 5. 
JESUS AND PETER. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Lovest thou me ?— John, xxi., 17. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is John, xxi., 15-22. 
THE fourth of the series of Lessons upon the bodily 
reappearances of Jesus, selected by the International 
Text Committee, is this, taken from the last chapter 
of John. This chapter should be read in full, in 
order to have an intelligent understanding of the in- 
cident described in the eight verses which are taken 
for the Lesson. The chapter begins by saying that 
“after these things,”’—the appearances to the dis- 
ciples on the Resurrection day, and eight days later, 
—Jesus “‘ manifested himself to the disciples at the 
Sea of Tiberias.’”” The time is not made plain. 

The Sea of Tiberias is that lake, north of Jerusa- 
lem, through which the Jordan flows, and which is 
called by several different names,—the Sea of Galilee, 
the Lake of Gennesaret, and (in the Old Testament), 
the Sea of Chinnereth, or Cinneroth. It lies 626 feet 
below the sea-level, is 13 miles long by 6 broad, and 
in places over 800 feet deep. ‘‘ It occupies the bottom 
of a great basin, and is undoubtedly of volcanic 
origin. Although the Jordan runs into it, red and 
turbid from the north, and many warm and brackish 
springs also find their way thither, its waters are 
cool, clear, and sweet.’”’” W. M. Thomson (‘ The 
Land andthe Book’’) describes it atlength. ‘Small 
as the lake is, and placid in general as a molten 
mirror, I have seen it lashed into fury for thirty con- 
secutive hours by atempest, and the waves 
ran high.” 

About this lake the disciples of Jesus had often 
gathered with him. It was very familiar to them. 
Matthew had been a collector of tolls and customs 
from persons crossing the lake, at Capernaum on its 
northern shore. James and John were sons of the 
fisherman, Zebedee, who lived upon and fished in this 
lake, probably at Bethsaida. The brothers Andrew 
and Peter were fishermen, also, on the lake, and Jesus 
had called them as he was “ walking by”’ its shores 
(Matthew, iv., 18), to leave off casting their net into 
the waters, and “ follow”’ him. 

Seven of the disciples, according to the account, 
were at the lake when Jesus reappeared. These 
were Peter, Thomas, Nathanael (or Bartholomew), 
James and John, “and two others.”” They had been 
fishing, but without success, when, as day was break- 
ing, ‘‘ Jesus stood on the beach,” though they did 
not recognize him. Hearing their report of noth- 
ing caught, he said, “ cast the net on the right side of 
the boat;” and so doing they were rewarded with 
many fishes. John thereupon said to Peter, ‘It is 
the Master!’’ More fish were caught, and they sat 
down to break their fast on the shore. Then the 
conversation followed with which the present Lesson 
particularly deals. 
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In their conversation Jesus three times asked of 
Peter, ** Lovest thou me?”’ and receiving each time 
with increasing emphasis his affirmative answer, he 
exhorted him: ‘Feed my lambs!”’ ‘Tend my 
sheep!”’ ‘Feed my sheep!” Then he directed 
Peter, “‘ Follow thou me!” and Peter, doing so, saw 
John also following, whereupon he asked the Master, 


‘And what shall this man do?’’ and received the 


reproof, “If I will that he tarry till 1 come, what is | 


that to thee? Follow thou me!” 

We may see in this dialogue of the Master and 
his disciple no small part of the doctrine and teaching 
of Jesus. His pressing question to Peter was con- 
tinually in the same words, and went to the same 
point: ‘‘ Lovest thou me?” 
asked of each one who calls himself Christian. If 
we have not love for him whom we profess, our 
profession is but as soundimz brass and tinkling 
cymbals. Love toward God, love toward man, is the 
keynote and the touchstone. And the exhortation 
of Jesus bore also but one note and one eimphasis,— 
to do good to those who were of the flock, to *“tend”’ 
them, to “feed them. It is as Jesus said on a 
former occasion, ‘“‘ He that hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” (John, 
Xiv., 21.) 

And finally, as he quitted the group upon the 
beach, after the fast of the night had been broken by 
the simple meal of the early morning, the fishes and 
the bread, his order to Peter was that which he had 
so often given, ‘‘ Follow me!’’ The Christians are 
they who follow Christ, who follow him because 
there is love in their hearts for him, who tend his 
sheep and feed his flock because of such love. 


MINISTRY. 

Enclosed find some quotations from a letter received from a friend. 
We had been exchanging thoughts on the ministry and kindred 
subjects. 
public, and I wrote to him, and he gave me the liberty to send it to 


the INTELLIGENCER. I have copied the portions that seemed most 
appropriate and send herewith. M. G. S. 
Floopeston, Jil. 


‘‘] VENERATE the ministry very much, but cannot 
divest myself of the idea that careful thought would 
exclude many things that prove of little value, and 
some things, perhaps, that may lead into positive 
error. We cannot be too careful as to what we claim 
as inspiration. To me it means that for some reason 
we may not fully understand, at times the speaker 
possesses a more correct knowledge of needs, and a 
clearer and better conception of how to meet them. 
We talk about waiting for the Spirit to ‘‘ move us,” 
when the Spirit is waiting for us to move. The 
functions of the Spirit are always at our disposal as 
the facts of Science are always ready for discovery, 
and at one time no more than another; our capacity 
to profit by this presence is the only thing that will 
restrict its action. 


well with what we have to say, so far as it is clear to us. 

‘‘T may thus state my ideal of the minister as one 
who has thought much upon religious truth, who has 
reached clear and convincing conclusions, and whose 
mind has become stored with what it would be good 
for others to know. 


He may not know when or how 
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This is the question | 





it will be presented or what will be applicable to a 
particular time, but when face to face with his friends 
thought may suggest thought, needs become apparent, 
and thus the way may become plain. I am satisfied 
to call this inspiration. I most heartily believe in the 
presentation of our best thought in the best manner 


| within our power, and am also inclined to feel that 


our Society has suffered in efficiency because so many 
of our leaders have thought it best to make no 
preparation, but to depend upon the immediate 
influences alone.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRUE WISDOM. 


‘‘WirH all thy getting, get understanding,” said the 
wisest of kings, who well knew by his own experi- 
ence, the value of it, and where alone it was to be ob- 
tained. He had inherited the throne of his father 


| David, and keenly felt his inability for so responsible 


' 





a power. Therefore, in deep humility, ‘‘ acknowledg- 
ing himself only as a little child, he besought God to 
give him “‘ an understanding heart.’’ Here is an ex- 
ample for all who are hungering for the true wisdom 
The Lord granted this request, and endowed him with 
greater wisdom than “ any king that had ever been 
before him, or that should ever come after him, and 
also gave him in addition, what he did wot ask for, 
‘riches and honor, such as had never been before.” 

The greatest need of humanity to-day, is “‘ an un- 
derstanding heart,” which is a pure heart, an un- 
selfish, and a loving one, possessing an intuitive 
knowledge of the truth in all its bearings. We are 
surrounded with such a complexity of dispositions, 
and such a tangled web of duties, that the unaided 


| human intellect is seldom equal to deciding what is 


When I read it I felt that I would like to make these views | 


best to be done, or to leave undone. Sometimes our 
home surroundings are exceedingly trying to our pe- 
culiar temperament, and we persuade ourselves per- 
haps that if we could only be rid of certain daily ex- 


| asperations which irritate us beyond endurance, that 


we could be better and happier persons. But the 
truth is, as an understanding heart would soon reveal 
to us, that it is our own irritable, touchy tempers that 
are at fault, and that we can never be placed anywhere, 
| but that something, or somebody, will apply the 
| match that will cause an explosion. 

The remedy for all this is the true wisdom to see 
that it is not a change in our surroundings that is 
| needed, but a patient adaptation to them on our part, 
that would bring us peace and content. Itis ever the 
part of true wisdom not to complain or rebel at those 
| conditions which are beyond our control, and make 
_ ourselves unhappy because others will insist upon liv- 
ing their own lives, in their own way, which is their 
inalienable sight. Our duty is to accept the situation 





When it is well with us it will be | 


cheerfully, making the very best we can of our envir- 
onments, only anxious to discover our right relation- 
ship to them. 

It is an unalterable truth that there are no cir- 
| cumstances that need to make us restless, discon- 
| tented, or despondent, because if we will only see 77, 
some work will open to us, in the faithful performance 
of which we will have the help of the Divine Father, 
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if we only seek and depend upon it, as meekly as | 
Solomon did. Therefore, “ with all our getting let us 
get understanding.” Anna M. STarr. 


From an address by Emma D. Eyre, President of the Bucks 
county, Pa., W. C. T. U., at Newtown, Fourth month 13. 


My sisters, I want us, by example as well as precept, 
to uphold the Department of Mercy. Let this or- 
ganization of tender, loving women, stand clear and 
clean of the cruel custom of the now prevailing fash- 
ion of wearing the bodies and plumage of birds. We 
may preach mercy, but unless we practice it our 
words will avail little. We cannot condemn shoo a g 
matches in men, if, upon our heads, stark and stiff, 
with ungraceful, outstretched wings and staring, un- 
natural eyes, perches a bird. The boy who shies a 
stone at a bird on the wing does it not so much to | 
wound or kill the little creature as to see if he can hit 
it; he does it in boyish thoughtlessness ; but the wo- 
man who wears a bird for adornment has not the ex- 
cuse of thoughtlessness—it is premeditated cruelty. 
The papers tell of a bright boy who was corrected by 
his teacher for robbing a bird’s nest of its eggs, and 
his reply was, ‘ Did you want them to hatch and 
grow up so you could have them on your hat next 
winter ?’’ Another boy was met with a nest of 
little birds by a lady, who said: ‘‘Oh ! why did you 
take the little birds ? how badly their poor mother 


her on your bonnet.”’ Children are quick to see and 
apply our teaching sometimes in a forcible manner. 
“ Evil is wrought by want of thought as well as want 
of feeling.’’ I believe many women wear birds with 
as little thought as they would wear a bow of ribbon 
or a spray of flowers. 
ionable, and they do not stop to think that the orna- 
ment they covet must die—muust give up its happy life 
before it can become trimming. They do not stop to 


and perish miserably for it may be the lack of this 


They are beautiful and fash- | 


| developed only to be hidden in a grave. 
| we seem to infer that those whom God loves are 
think of all the joyous melody that is hushed in the | 
world when the sweet voice is stilled They do not | 
stop to think that perhaps somewhere a little brood | 
of nestlings must suffer the cruel pangs of starvation, | 





tender mother’s loving care. They do not stop to 


think that God created the birds, not for trimming, | 


but for a wise purpose in the economy of nature ; that | 


he meant them to live their lives and do their life | 


work just as he meant you and I to do ours. 


We need more the consecration of the Evangel- | 


istic Department. We need to go down into the 
very heart of the drunkard and meet this thirst for 
strong drink with loving sympathy. You and I, in 
our sheltered homes, where this temptation never 
comes, cannot realize the strength of the all-absorbing 
thirst. To us it seems a weakness that will and de- 
termination could easily conquer. We cannot know 
the awful craving of the man who is battling with the 
demon when, in a moment of sudden and deep sor- 
row, he cries out in his anguish as did poor /od S/ip, 
“God Almighty, if I only had a drink!” We take 
our sorrow to God in prayer ; he seeks oblivion from 
his in intoxication. May the God whois so pitiful to 
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the sinner give us of his holy gpirit to more fully meet 
this condition. There are so many sides from which 
we must view this question. We must “love the 
sinner with a pitying love, yet hate the sin with per- 
fect hatred.’ People tell us aye, and good people, 
“to let it alone and it won’t hurt us.” Over ina 
near-by borough, a few weeks ago, a sober, respected 
citizen was run down and killed by a drunken man. 
He had let it alone, had never been seen drunk, never 
known to drink, yet he was as surely killed by li- 
censed liquor as the raving maniac who is ushered 
into the presence of his Maker by delirium tremens. 
The jury said it was “ accidental,’’ and men will go 
on allowing such accidents to be licensed, and will 
still say “let it alone and it won’t hurt you.”” Never 


| was there a greater falsehood uttered : it does hurt us 


— it hurts everybody. 
ImmMorTALIty.—The beneficial effect of the intelli- 
gence of hope with regard to the destiny of man after 
death is far from trifling. It makes life and human 
nature a far greater thing to the feelings. It allays 
the sense of the irony of nature, painfully felt when 
we see the exertions and sacrifices of a wise and 
noble mind, disappearing from the world when the 
time has just arrived at which the world seems about 
to begin reaping the benefit of it. Forthe truth that 


| life is short and art is long is one of the most dis- 
| couraging parts of our condition. 
will feel.’ ‘* She don’t care,” said the boy, ‘that’s 


And the hope of 
immortality admits the possibility that the art em- 
ployed in improving and beautifying the soul may 
avail for good in some other life, even when seemingly 
useless in this. But the greatest gain is that this 
hope relieves us from the burdens of the thought that 
the Creator is, through the annihilation of his children, 
left eternally heartless, or sorrowful, pittiless, or 
miserable, if His sublimest and loveliest creations are 
Therefore 


deathless : 


‘Else would the divine blessedness be imperfect and 
impaired.’ 
—[John Stuart Mill. ] 
‘THERE is a little plant called reverence in the 
corner of my soul’s garden, which I love to have 
watered about once a week,” was the reason given by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes for his habit of regular at- 


tendance upon seasons of social worship. 


A 


CERTAIN thoughts are prayers. There are mo- 


ments when the soul is kneeling, no matter what the 
_ attitude of the body may be.—[ Victor Hugo. | 


‘« Be noble and the nobleness that lies in other men, 
| sleeping, but never dead, will rise in majesty to meet 
thine own.” 


THE world has a million roosts for a man, but 
only one nest.—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
s¢ 
‘‘ WHEN you are the anvil, endure as the anvil ; 
when you are the hammer strike like the hammer’. 
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IS THE GOLDEN RULE WORKABLE? 

A LITTLE self-inquiry will convince most persons that 
the ordinary reason in men’s minds for not living 
peacefully and behaving justly is an idea deeply im- 
planted that others will not do so with us,—that our 
brotherlikindness, unreciprocated, would be wasted 
‘‘on the desert air.” There is, among nations, a 
prevailing idea of this sort. The common excuse 
for devoting their time and thought and revenues to 
the provision of great armies and navies is that 
“others ”’ will do so, and we must be prepared. It 
is not that we intend to attack others, O, no! but 
knowing how wicked human nature is, our only safety 
lies in being armed against our neighbors. 

We want to point out, in a few words, that the 
original conception of their religious duty by the 
Friends, which was long maintained, and which we 
should like to believe still vigorously survives, is that 
of the Golden Rule between man and man. A care- 
ful consideration of George Fox’s Journal, or of the 
writings of Isaac Penington, or John Woolman, will 
disclose no other thought than that of the most literal 
and positive observance of the rights of others, and 
the most scrupulous regard for the interests of others. 
It is not, perhaps, a doctrine or scheme of self-sacri- 
fice, not “altruism” in its more radical aspect, but it 
is the Golden Rule very practically applied. One 
does not ask himself, How can I get a larger share of 
the fruits of life than my brother ? 
prive him of what he has, to increase what I have? 
How shall I “do” 
“doing” me? But, precisely the opposite: How 
shall I act toward him as I should like him to act 
toward me? 
justice, and fairness, and kindness which I should 
like to receive ? 


the older Friends, or will take, instead, the Books of 


How can I de- | 


i ) pan mere co 
him before he has a chance of | charitable homes maintained by the various religious denom- 


How shall I grant him that fulness of | 
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Discipline in which the philosophy and ethics of the | 


Society have been formally embodied, from time to 
time, he will see for himself that all. actions have 
been dealt with bya simple rule, the Golden one, and 
that the thought has been, throughout, to establish 
such an order, such a condition of society, as would 





forbid the doing of an injustice, or the infliction of an 
injury. The Discipline is meant, and is expected, to 
bring about a perfectly natural and practicable doing 
as we would desire to be done to. It is not an 
obscure or a complicated code, but a very simple one. 
The Friend is bidden, in each transaction of life, to 
consider what is right, what is just, what is fair to the 
other party. 


It is not a matter of importance to inquire how 
completely the Friends have lived up to their own 
rule. That they have done so in part may be inferred 
from at least one circumstance, the reputation they 
have gained. But that they might live up to it fully, 
and that people generally might do so, will hardly be 
questioned by any serious person.’ The Golden Rule 
is very simple, and is no doubt entirely workable. 
Whatever is harmonious with the divine and the 
eternal we may be sure has the quality of being 
practicable always. 


Ar the Yearly Meeting of the other body of Friends, at 
Fourth and Arch streets, last week, the proposal was made, in 
men's branch, that there be women members in the Meeting 
for Sufferings,—the standing executive committee, which rep- 
resents the Yearly Meeting during the year, commonly called 
in our body, the Representative Committee. The proposal 
was supported by Samuel N. Rhoads, John B. Garrett, and 
others, and was referred to the Meeting for Sufferings itselt 
for consideration. As it is now composed of men only, the 
nature of its conclusions will be looked for, next year, with 
interest. 

London Yearly Meeting gave way in this particular, two 
or three years ago, after having excluded women from the 
Committee since the formation of the Society. It is at once 
curious and interesting to see the decay,—very gradual in 
many quarters,—of the idea that women are by nature in- 
ferior to men in intelligence and judgment. 


THE twenty-fourth annual report of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety to Protect Children from Cruelty is a record of good 


| work faithfully performed. 


Since the organization of their Society, the cases of 46,723 
children have been investigated and 12,892 of these children 
have been placed with private families, or in some one of the 
inations. During the year 1900, 369 children were cared for 
in this way. In some cases the parents were dead, in very 
many instances they were intemperate ; frequently the chil- 
dren themselves were either vagrants or criminals. 

While the officers faithfully undertake the investigation of 


’ Ba , | any charge of cruelty against children, they are careful to sift 
If any one will study the “approved writings’’ of | 


the evidence, to see, before giving the charge the slightest 
publicity, that no malice lurks therein that might lead to in- 
justice. 

The Society is especially useful in impressing upon a por- 
tion of the community the real needs and positive rights of 
little children. When remonstrance and advice are not 
heeded, a threat of arrest often causes an improvement in the 
condition of the children, and thus a quiet, but powerful in- 
fluence is exerted for the prevention of crime and cruelty. 
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Ir is interesting to note that ‘‘the authorities’’ are now 
spending alarge sum of money to clear away the wreck of the 
old collier, the Merrimac, which Lieut. Hobson and his party 
sank, in 1898, in the entrance to the harbor of Santiago de 
Cuba. A few days ago, ‘‘ 1500 pounds of dynamite’’ were 
used to blow away ‘‘the forward superstructure’’ of the 
wreck, so that the work appears to be one of some difficulty. 

At the time the Merrimac was sunk we pointed out how 
contrary to every principle of common sense the performance 
was. It required the insanity of war to furnish an explana- 
tion for such an act as the endeavor to block up the channel 
to a splendid harbor. As it turned out, the undertaking was 
futile ; the ship was not sunk in the right place ; and the out- 
burst of jubilation over the exploit was in large part inappro- 
priate. What was really accomplished was the destruction of 
the ship—which cost the American people many thousands 
of dollars—the partial spoiling of the harbor, and now the 
need to spend a large sum to make it as good as it was before. 
And yet there are people who regard war as a wise per- 
formance ! 


THERE seems to be an increasing inclination among 
persons who have estates beyond their needs to make gifts in 
their life-time, and not leave all to possible dispute over a 
bequest by will. 
to our attention. 


Several instances of this have recently come 

A hundred dollars given in good time is 
often more servicable than five hundred left to be contested 
by courts and lawyers. 


WE call attention to the public meeting in this city (at 
Witherspoon Hall), on Fifth-day evening of next week, the 
2nd ult., in the interest of the improvement of the condi- 
tion of Colored People at the North. The meeting is particu- 
larly intended to encourage and aid the work which has been 
in progress for some years at the Berean Manual Training and 
Industrial School, on South College avenue, Philadelphia, 
under charge of Matthew Anderson. 


BIRTHS. 


GREEN.—At Brookeville, Maryland, Fourth month 12, 
Igor, to Dr. W. F. and Edith Brooke Green, a son, who is 
named Meredith Brooke Green. 


JENKINS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Fourth month 16, Igo1, 
to Thomas A. and Marian Magill Jenkins, a son, who is 
named Wilmer Atkinson. 


MARRIAGES. 


BUZBY— PANCOAST. — Third month 19, 1901, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the home of Samuel B. Pancoast, near 
Woodstown, N. J., Maxwell W. Buzby, son of Franklin and 
Ella Woolman Buzby, and Anna C. Pancoast, daughter of 
Samuel B. and the late Priscilla Pancoast. 


SCATTERGOOD—CHILTON.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, Oxford, Miss., Fourth month 17, IgoI, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Ezra Frederick Scattergood, of Atlanta, 
Ga., a member of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, N. J., and 
Lula Chilton, of Oxford, Miss. 


DEATHS. 


ANDERSON.—Fourth month 4, 1go1, at her residence, 
Bedford Park, New York City, Elizabeth Yeates Anderson, in 
the 71st year of her age; a daughter of Levi and Elizabeth 
Mattingly Underhill. Se eee — 


BENINGTON.—At Media, Pa., Fourth month 16, 1901, 
John Benington, in his 1o1st year; a member of the Arch 
Street body of Friends. 


HAINES.—In Mount Holly, N. J., Third month 21, 1go1, 
Allen M. Haines, son of the late Barclay and Lydia A. 
Haines, in his 67th year. 

HAVILAND.—On First-day, Fourth month 16, Igor, 
Herbert Hance, infant son of Susan B. and Henry Morris 
Haviland, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HILLBORN.—Near Grand Junction, Colorado, Fourth 
month 22, 1901, James T., only son of Isaac H. and the late 
Caroline E. Hillborn, in the 38th year of his age ; formerly 
of Philadelphia. 

IREDELL.—At the home of Deborah K. Smith, Mullica 
86ill, N. J., Fourth month 15, 1901, Samuel Iredell, in his 
Hth year ; an Elder of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 





ESTHER WEBB CHANDLER. 
[Deceased Third month 13, 1901. ] 

When the summons came, ‘‘ her lamp was found trimmed 
and burning.’’ She was ready and willing to resign all to the 
will of her Heavenly Father, and passed peacefully into his 
loving arms. 

She lived an earnest, Christian life, and labored patiently 
in every good way and work, and by her cheerful and happy 
disposition won the esteem of all with whom she associated. 
She was, truly, a valuable Friend, a devoted wife and com- 
panion, an affectionate mother and sister. 

Having taken leave of those very near and dear to her, 
she felt concerned to impress upon them the solemn realities 
of her situation, she told them that she was going to leave 
them—going to take that long sleep, that peaceful rest—and 
enjoined them not to mourn over her, but feel resigned and 
rejoice that she was at rest. 

We have been touched with sympathy and tenderness 
towards the bereaved ones, with the desire that they may be 
preserved, sensible of the best help in every needful hour, as 
they fully realized that they have had the choicest of earthly 
blessings, a good wife, and kind mother. In their sorrow 
there is the beautiful, consoling thought of the blessed reunion 
in Heaven with dear ones gone before, and we believe she 
has received the weltome of the righteous, ‘‘ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.”’ BR. KC. 





ESTHER ANN JACOBS. 

Died, Fourth month 19, 1901, at her residence, near Pen- 
dleton, Indiana, Esther Ann, wife of Charles P. Jacobs, and 
daughter of William and Jane (Foulke) Fussell, formerly of 
Philadelphia. 

The deceased received her education primarily under her 
beloved aunt, Esther Lewis. Latershe becamea pupil of her 
endeared teacher, Lydia Gillingham, so well known and so 
highly estimated in her day, as the Principal of Friends’ 
School at Race Street, Philadelphia. At the proper age, she 
attended Kimberton Boarding School, then considered the 
best amongst Friends, and enjoyed all itsadvantages. Hav- 
ing been well trained, both mentally and morally, she was 
prepared to meet the experiences of life in a dignified and ef- 
ficient manner, retaining her refinement of nature, her affec- 
tionate disposition, and her solidity of character, in a manner 
which won from all who knew her their confidence, love, and 
admiration. 

She was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, 
and throughout her life of over eighty-three years, continued 
to revere the principles of uprightness for which, in her estima- 
tion, it stood. A fellow-member of Spring Valley Monthly 
Meeting, long and intimately associated with her, writes 
thus : ‘‘ Hers has been such a faithful and sweet old age,— 
regular in attendance of First-day school and meeting, bright 
in conversation, and loving in demeanor, —an example toall.’’ 

She leaves an aged husband without her earthly ministra- 
tions, not, we trust, without her spiritual care, extended even 
more fervently than in life. Her children and granchildren 
have much to cherish in the sacred inheritance of a nature 
like hers; and a large circle of relatives and friends have 
reason to be grateful for having lived within the sphere of her 
influence. It is persons like these, who by daily duties, con- 
scientiously performed, lift the common minds to a higher 
level, and who thus aid humanity in the large in its progress 
upward and onward. L. 











NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PURCHASE Quarterly Meeting will be held at Amawalk, 
N. Y., on Fourth-day, Fifth month 1, at II a. m. 
The Young Friends’ Association will be held at 2 
p.m. A lunch will be served between the meetings, 
to which all are invited, as well as to both meetings. 

The meeting of the ministers and elders will be 
held on Third-day, at 2.30 p. m. There will be ample 
accommodations for all who attend it to remain over 
night. Carriages will meet the train at Amawalk 
both days. The trains leaves New York (155th Street | 
and 8th Ave.) at 9.05 a. m., and Elmsford at 9.48. 
Those who find it more convenient to go by Grand 
Central Station, take Hudson River Division, leaving | 
at 8.50 and transfer to the Putnam Division at Morris 
Heights. 

Returning, the train leaves Amawalk at 4.06 
arriving at 155th Street at 5 41 or at Grand Central 
Depot, by transferring at Morris Heights at 5.55. | 


> Et ee 





The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., who have been 
holding meetings during the past winter at the homes | 
of the members, have engaged a room occupied by a 
Gospel Mission on First-day afternoon and evening, 
and will hereafter meet there at 11 a. m., every other | 
week, as heretofore. The next meeting will be held | 
on First-day, Fourth month 28, at II a. m., at the | 
room, No. 1 South Lexington Avenue (over Hopper’s | 

| 
| 





Grocery). Visitors will always be welcomed. 
E. K. 

| 

A SPRING JOURNEY. 

A journey through the “ Sunny South”’ in the middle | 
month of spring is expected to be a foretaste of | 
summer, but this year the season is tardy all the way | 
to the Gulf. In northern Mississippi grate-fires were | 
glowing and acceptable on the 17th of April. 
From Philadelphia to Salisbury, North Carolina, | 
isa night’s journey. At this point begins a day of 
memorable travel westward through the “ Land of 
the Sky,” as Christian Reid has designated the region 
of which Asheville is the well-known centre. It is 
an exciting journey, as one glimpse of mountain top | 
gives place to another ; the climax being the ascent 
of Round Knob by a succession of loops, a triumph 
of engineering. The elevation of Asheville is about 
2,000 feet. The traveller gets no glimpse of Biltmore 
(George W. Vanderbilt’s splendid place), from the 
train. From this point westward the French Broad | 
river, for many miles, gives picturesqueness to the | 
views, as the train crosses and recrosses the river to 
make its way through the openings in the hills. The 
Judas tree (Cercis Canadensis), cultivated on northern 
lawns, is at home in the South, and all day added its 
bright color to the shifting pictures, leading one | 
tourist to remark, “If it were not for the peaches 
which grow wild in this country I don’t know what 
the people would live on!"’ Cherry and apple trees | 
were coming into bloom. The mountain sides | 
covered with rhododendron would make a sufficient | 
motive for tourists to visit the “ Land of the Sky” | 


later in the season. 
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Our train reached Chattanooga at midnight, 
where the Read House gave us most comfortable 
rest. On the following morning our party of three 
was joined by our friend Samuel S. Ash, who had 
arrived from Aiken, South Carolina, and this bright 
day was given to visiting Lookout Mountain, Mission- 
ary Ridge, and Orchard Knob. Lookout Mountain 
seems a vast rampart of rock, in itself an object of 
awe; and the extended view from the top includes 
the windings of the Tennessee river, and glimpses 
into seven States. The terrible scenes of the Civil 


| War are continually brought to mind by the tablets 


and monuments ‘that mark the many historic spots 
and celebrated the bravery of the soldiers. Another 
night of travel brought us to ‘‘Grand Junction,” in 
Mississippi, a rather disappointing name for the very 
primitive accommodations for the travellers who waited 
an hour or two here for the train that would take 
them farther south to the University town of Oxford. 


| This was the goal of our journey, whither we were 
| bidden for the marriage of Ezra Frederick Scattergood, 


a member of Burlington Quarterly Meeting of New 
Jersey (now a resident of Atlanta, and in charge of 
electrical engineering in the Georgia School of 
Technology), and Lulu Chilton, of Oxford, Miss. 
The family of the bride, though having little 
acquaintance with Friends, were entirely in sympathy 
with the desire of the young people that their marriage 
should be accomplished by the ceremony of Friends. 
At eight o’clock on the evening of the 17th, the 


| wedding guests assembled in the parlors, decorated 
| with bridal wreath, and the fragrant yellow jasmine, 


and after the reverential silence that so fitly prepares 
for the solemn promises of marriage these were 
beautifully spoken by the bridal pair. The marriage 
certificate was read by Samuel S. Ash. Words of 
benediction and prayer were spoken ; then came the 


| hour of happy social interchange, followed by the 


departure for Atlanta of the newly-married pair, with 
the sister and brother and friends from the North. 
We had the cordial assurance of the bride’s family 
that the ceremony of Friends had been wholly 
satisfactory to them. 

A few hours in Atlanta gave us a hurried view of 
the very interesting School of Technology ; and a 
most hospitable welcome to the home of the Scatter- 
goods, with Mrs. Phillips, of Peachtree Street. 

It had been a memorable week of social intercourse 
with strangers grown friends, and of pleasant journey- 
ing, undertaken not for the travel’s sake, but to meet 
the desire of very earnest souls to accomplish their 


| marriage in accordance with deep conviction and 
| sacred feeling, conforming as closely as practicable to 


the order of the Society of Friends. 
ELIZABETH POWELL 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 


Bonp. 


THE New York Committee of Fifteen, after three months’ 
investigation, finds that the enormous sum of $3,6c0,.cCo is 
paid annually for protecting vice in New York City. Of this 
sum $3,000,000 is paid by gambling dens, pool-rooms, and 
disorderly houses, and the balance of $600,000 is paid for the 


| privilege of keeping saloons open after hours. 
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THE HISTORY OF A STREET. 


Ir was a very dirty street, in one of the poorest parts 
of Philadelphia, along which a gentleman, who had 
been visiting the sick, was walking one First-day 
afternoon in 1857. He met a little colored boy and 
asked him why he was not in the Sunday-school. 
The boy replied, ‘‘’Cause the schools are only for 
white children.” 

The gentleman was George H. Stuart, who was 
afterwards President of the United States Christian 
Commission during the Civil War, and the boy’s 
answer suggested to him the St. Mary Street Colored 
Mission. His son, William D. Stuart, was the leader 
in this mission work from his seventeenth year until 
his early death at twenty-three years of age ; after- 
wards it was carried on by his friends in the Stuart 
Memorial Church. Long before the Sunday Breakfast 
Association had begun its good work, the members | 
of this school were given a cup of coffee and a roll in 
the morning, before the exercises of the day began. 

In 1862 John M. Whitall, of Woodbury, N. J., 
started a First-day school in Shippen street for | 
“ contrabands of war.”” This soon grew too large for 
the “ Little John Wesley Church,” in which it was 
first held, and was moved to the Mission church, on 
St. Mary street, where the average attendance was 
from 150 to 200. 

In 1878 the Progressive Workingmen’s Club for 


colored men was organized at 910 Rodman street ; | sardet 
| an it now occupies an entire square, with a pavilion in 


there were three white men among the members, one 
of whom was the treasurer, Theodore Starr. Its 
objects were to secure (a) a library, reading-room, | 
and means of healthful amusement ; (4) assistance in 
business coperation, and (c) a savings fund. Out of 
this grew the Theodore Starr Savings Bank, which in 
1900 had 11,567 depositors, with $93,816.49 to their 
credit. 


In 1891 a member of the St. Mary Street Library | 


Commission, who is also interested in the Starr | 
Centre, visited New York and Boston to investigate 
the stamp saving system. As a result of this the 





bank now accepts deposits of a few cents, or even of 
one cent, the record being kept by means of stamps of | 
different colors and denominations, pasted on a card. 

In 1880 Theodore Starr began his building 
operations in this neighborhood. He purchased. some 
old, disreputable houses, tore them down, and erected 
others in their stead. His example was followed in 
1887 by Hannah Fox, and thus two large-hearted 
persons made a beginning of the good work that was 
to follow along this line later on. 

Some of the St. Mary street workers joined the 
Civic Club of Philadelphia, which was organized in 
1894, and largely through their influence the Octavia 
Hill Association was started in 1896. This Associa- | 
tion now has 107 stockholders, and owns thirty small 
houses and two tenements, situated on seven different 
streets. It also has the oversight of twenty-four 
small dwellings, three tenements, and one house with 
five apartments. This organization combines philan- 
thropy and business. The investors realize a fair in- 
terest on their capital, and the tenants have their 
homes kept in repair and in good sanitary condition. | 





Mr. Starr's tenement house not proving a suc- 
cess, he remodeled it and fitted it up for a day nursery 
and kindergarten, both of which were of great benefit 
to the neighborhood. Hethen bought and tore down 
an old building adjoining the nursery, and converted 
the open space thus gained into a garden and play- 
ground. 

In 1882 the first public kindergarten was opened 
in the Stuart Memorial Hall, in connection with an 
industrial school. Adjoining this building was a va- 
cant lot used as a dumping ground for ashes and rub- 
bish. Theodore Starr bought this, and with the as- 
sistance of Anna Hallowell transformed it into a beau- 
tiful garden, with plants, shrubs, vines, a fountain, 
asphalt walks,and swings. Before this time, flowers, 
trees, and grass were unknown in St. Mary street. 
‘* The Starr Garden was an inspiration. It was opened 
daily at certain hours and children played there ; in 


| summer there was music, and when the very warm 


days came, an awning afforded a grateful shade from 
the hot sun; thus the garden proved a veritable 
blessing.” 

When the City Parks Association was formed, 
this garden was given to it on the condition that it 
should always be kept for the purposes for which 
Theodore Starr designed it. In 1894, through the 


| efforts of Thomas Meehan, the florist and botanist, 


who is a member of the City Council, $5,000 was ap- 
propriated for enlarging and beautifying this garden, 


the centre, and trees planted along the sidewalk. 

In 1884 the St. Mary Street Library was opened, 
with a membership fee of five cents a year, afterwards 
increased to ten cents. At first the children were al- 
most unmanageable, and books soon became soiled, 
torn, and lost. But gradually orderly habits were 


| formed, and a love for books created. The building 


first used became too small, and the library was 
moved to the Sunday-school room of the Stuart Me- 


| morial Church. In connection with the library, 
| classes were formed for cooking, house-cleaning, and 
| carpenter work. 


In 1894 this library was merged into the College 


| Settlement Branch of the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
| and in 1897 there were 5,000 books onthe shelves 
| and 1,600 individuals making use of them. In 1900 


the city decided to move this branch to another 
neighborhood, but the people were so reluctant to 


| part with it that the Starr Library was opened at 700 


Lombard street initsstead. This library is supported 
by voluntary contributions. Books are as acceptable 
as money, and there is a constant demand for interest- 


| ing works on natural science, biography, and history. 


This library is being used more and more as a reading- 
room, and so serves the double purpose of giving the 
children good literature and keeping them off of the 
streets. 

In 1892 a College Settlement was opened at No. 
617 St. Mary street, where a home was fitted up in 
a simple and tasteful manner, which soon exerted a 


| refining influence upon the residents of the neighbor- 
| hood. When this building was torn down to enlarge 


the Starr Garden, the settlement moved to its present 
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location, No. 433 Christian street, where it has within 
a radius of four squares a dozen public schools, with 
an enrollment of over 11,000 pupils. 

One of these, the James Forten School, deserves 
more than a passing notice. It was originally started 
more than thirty years ago as a school for colored 
children only. There came a time when it was so 


badly managed and its pupils were so immoral that | 


it was nearly broken up. It was turned over to the 
Central Board of Education, and was reopened in 
1891 as an elementary manual training school for 
pupils of every race and condition. The school 
building was refitted and made attractive, the best 
teachers were secured, and in five years the number 
of pupils rose from fifty to five hundred. Order took 
the place of disorder; no punishments were used, 
the children behaved because they were interested 
and treated humanely. This school is spoken of as 
“the pioneer of civic education for the neglected 
children of Philadelphia,” and it has been visited by 
prominent educators from other cities. 

In 1890 the first cooking class was established 
, and classes were carried on for two years. Then the 
College Settlement made some food experiments. 
One worker fed four little colored children for a 
month at an average cost of 10.28 cents a day, and 
the children gained in weight from half a pound to 
two and a half pounds. Another worker experi- 
mented with penny lunches for the James Forten 
School, and was able to furnish for one cent, two 
slices of bread with apple butter, one slice of ginger 
cake, one bun, one currant cake, one slice of white 
cake. In 1895 the Starr Kitchen was opened as 
a separate establishment at Seventh and Lombard 
streets, and in the school year of 1898-1899 the 
total number of lunches sold at several different 
schools and playgrounds was 60,344. The penny 
covers the cost of the materials, but it does not pay 
for the time it takes to sell these lunches. Charitable 
people would do well to consider whether daily 
lunches paid for by the recipient are not better than 
a big Christmas dinner once a year bestowed as alms. 

There are many other forms of practical philan- 
thropy carried on at the Starr Centre, and Susan P. 
Wharton is one of the most active workers. A day 
could not be more profitably spent than in visiting 
this section of the city, and seeing with one’s own 
eyes how much has been accomplished, and how 
great is the need for more money and more laborers 
in this particular corner of the Lord’s vineyard. 


CALLERS. 


From the Laing School Visitor, Mt. Pleasant, S. C., edited by 
Abby D. Munro. 


Ir was Saturday, the teachers’ day of rest. We had 
just finished our breakfast, when the first caller was 
announced, and going to the door we found a familiar 
face, “‘ old man Deveau,”’ as he was generally called. 
He had walked six miles that morning, with a heavy 
burden on his mind. Bidding us good morning, he 
stood, with head uncovered, by the fence, while he 
told the story of his trouble, as follows : “ You knows 


de ole ’omans fader, he berry ole man. 
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come to stay wid we awhile, and last chewesday, after 
he dun eat he dinner he toox in speechless and help- 
less, all of a suddint. He grew wurser and wurser, 
and de next day he die, right dar, on top we—and 
now I’se got to scuffle roun to get some board to 
make one coffin, and some tings like clothes to put 
on him, for bury him.” 

The latter was soon furnished from the Dorcas, 
but lumber is one of the few things not to be found 
there. ‘‘Specs I hav to beg a little from one to de 
oder, to get dem board wid,” was his next remark, so 
we started the subscription, and amid a profusion of 
bows and ‘‘tanks’e’s,”’ this dutiful son-in-law started 
on his way, his burden seemingly transferred from 
his mind to his shoulder. 

We afterwards learned that he was successful in 
raising the money, purchased the boards, carried them 
on his shoulder to the creek, to be taken across in a 
small boat, and carried them the same way to his 
destination, there to be converted by some friendly 
carpenter into the rude coffin. 

He had hardly turned the corner and I had just 
turned to my writing, when I was again called to the 
door, to meet a distressed-looking woman, accom- 
panied by a man with his armina sling. These were 
‘‘burnouts,”’ smart, thrifty people, who had succeeded 
in getting a little home of their own and surrounding 
themselves and family with many of the comforts of 
life. Buta kerosene lamp (which they were probably 
trying to burn without any oil) had exploded, and 
before they could save a thing all their little 
accumulation of years had perished in the flames. 
The father had burned his arm the whole length, 
severely, in trying to rescue the baby who was asleep 
at the time. 

They were comparatively young people, so we 
told them we would do what we could to make them 
comfortable for the present, and while the husband 
was disabled, when we hoped they would try to get 
them another home. This, they declared, they were 
‘‘ swine to do,”” and once again we repaired to the 
Dorcas and started them off with a bed tick, which 
they could fill with rice straw, some covering, some 
clothing for a change, as they had nothing but what 
they stood in (and some of that was borrowed) and 
some cooking utensils, and ‘Hey left with hearts 
lightened. 

Fortunately for them the winter is going instead 
of coming, and with what help their friends will render 
them and the work that is now open to them they 
will probably recover themselves before another 
winter, discouraging as the prospect looks now. 

The next call, some hours later, was not an 
unexpected one altogether. A year ago, or more, a 
woman in the village died, leaving three fatherless 
children, with no one to care for them but an aunt, 
scarcely more than a girl herself, and an aged grand- 
mother. The latter clung to the children, and the 
aunt worked out, and they earned enough to keep 
them together. But the grandmother was feeble, 
and died very suddenly. The young aunt very 
bravely resolved that she would try to make a home 


Well, he | for them and keepthemtogether. This she managed 
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to do through the summer while work on the farms | 
But when winter came on the burden | 


was plentiful. 
grew too heavy, and she yielded to the wish of a 
friend and let her have the youngest, a little boy. 
She struggled on with the girls as well as she could 
till winter was partly gone, when their clothes and 
shoes needed replenishing, and she had spent all she 
had earned, and there was nothing for her but to go 
out to service. This she could not do and leave the 
children—nor could she take them with her—so she 
had at last reluctantly brought them to the Home, 
because, as she expressed it, she’d “‘ rather part with 
them than see them punish any more.”’ They were 
clean, and so were their thin, worn garments, and 
evidently she had done her best for them. We told 
her she might leave them till she was able to have 
them with her again, and she turned away with tears 
in her eyes ; and two more names were added to our 
list to be cared for. They are nice, bright, helpful 
little girls, and we hardly know what would have 
become of them had there been no “‘ Home ”’ to turn to. 


THE English Friends’ ‘‘Summer School,’’ as already 
mentioned in the INTELLIGENCER, is to be held this year at 
Scarborough, at the Oliver's Mount School, and will be 
smaller and more for retirement and study than the gathering 
at Birmingham, in 1899. _ It will be confined to the 60 or 70 
persons who can be comfortably accommodated in the School 


building, —though as it will continue five weeks some may 
come at one time and some at another, so that the whole 
number in attendance will be larger than the figure given. 


The time fixed is from Eighth month 3 to Ninth month 7, | 


inclusive. The charge will be 35 shillings, say $8.75, per 
week for eacl. student. The program is not yet fully settled, 
but the endeavor will be made to give during each week 
instruction (under competent teachers) in some or all of the 
following subjects: (1) The Old Testament; (2) The New 
Testament ; (3) Hebrew and Greek; (4) Church History ; 
(5) Christian Ethics, 

Among the instructors who are expected to be present for 
part or all of the time are: Prof. W. F. Adeney, M. A. (New 
College, London) ; W. C. Braithwaite, B. A., L.L. B.; A. 
Neave Brayshaw, B. A., L.L. B.; A. Kemp Brown, M. A. ; 
Joan M. Fry ; J. W. Graham, M. A.; G. Buchanan Gray, M. 
A. (Mansfield College, Oxford) ; Edward Grubb, M. A. ; Dr. 
J. Rendel Harris ; T. Edmund Harvey, M. A. ; Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin ; Dr. Rufus M. Jones (Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania) ; Dr. John Lawrence; William Littleboy ; Anna L. 
Littleboy ; Miss Maynard (Westfield College, Hampstead) ; 
Miss Honor Morten ; Anne W. Richardson: C. Anderson 
Scott, M. A. (College Park Church, Willesden); Dr. Isaac 
Sharpless (President of Haverford College, Pa.); Fielden 
Thorp, B. A. ; Mary Anne Wallis ; Susan E. Wells, B. A., 
and others. 

The arrangements for the School are in charge of a 
committee, of which Edward Grubb is Secretary (the late 
William White, of Birmingham, was chairman), and a local 
committee of Friends of Scarborough is helping to plan after- 
noon excursions, etc. 
are to be made to J. Wilhelm Rowntree, Silverdale, Scalby 
R. S. O., Yorkshire, England. 


A MAMMOTH black walnut tree on the farm of E. P. Gaus, 
in Williams county, Ohio, has recently been sold for $4,000. 
Several lumber dealers examined chips.from this tree, and all 
declared it to be the finest specimen of that kind of wood they 
ever saw. The tree was 8 feet in diameter, 40 feet above the 
stump, and extended 73 feet from the butt to the first limb. 


Applications for tickets of membership 
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CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the stormy weather, a very fair attendance 


| of earnest workers assembled at Barker Hall, Lansdowne, on 


the 2oth inst., many no doubt being desirous to meet the 
Friends of Lansdowne who, for the first time, were entertaining 
the Union. Of the 16 schools comprising the Union all had 
delegates present except two, and these were heard from, one 
by a report, and another by a letter. 

Reports from the eight schools now in session gave evidence 
of much good work being done by way of Bible study and 
moral teaching in a great variety of ways. Much was said 
of the great need and value of visiting, by ministers, elders, 
and concerned Friends, of the small schools and meetings 
composing this Union. The plan of a visiting committee from 
the eight schools closed in winter to those open in winter having 
been tried for the first time, the result as given in the report 
was gratifying, the visitors feeling that their gain had been 
great, and the visited also expressed satisfaction. The Union 
appointed a committee from the winter schools to perform a 
like service in the summer schools. The morning session 
closed with the presentation and discussion of the following 
question : 

‘‘Are we, as teachers, sufficiently careful in our First-day 
school work to get and to impart the spiritual instruction 
which the lesson imparts?’’ This was well introduced by 
Goshen F. D. S., and responded to by many experienced 
Friends. 

During the noon recess the Lansdowne Friends served 
their guests with a bountiful lunch, and the social mingling 
was thoroughly enjoyed, and the wind and rain outside were 
little heeded. 

The afternoon session was opened by a most admirably 
conducted exercise from the Lansdowne school, consisting of 
questions and answers on the topic, ‘‘ Why we value our 
membership with Friends.’’ The clear, distinct replies of the 
class, to the queries of the leader, as to what are the distin- 
guishing beliefs and testimonies of Friends, were a delight to 
those gathered, and brought forth enthusiastic commendation. 

Then followed further school reports, the session closing 
with ‘‘ Suggestions as to the best methods of conducting classes 
of pupils from sixteen to twenty years of age,’’ by William W. 

sirdsall, that subject having been given to the Swarthmore 


| First-day school. 


Joel Borton and wife, and other visiting Friends were 
acceptably present, and attention was especially called to the 
necessity of standing by our testimony for peace, and impress- 
ing it upon the children. 

The Union adjourned to meet at Willistown, Pa., in 
Tenth month next. 

It was with a feeling of great satisfaction and thankfulness 
for this new school at_Lansdowne that Friends separated to 
their various homes, encouraged that here good Friendly seed 
was being planted on what seems good soil for Quaker growth. 

H. 





WILLIstowN, PA.—Willistown Young Friends’ Associa- 


| tion held its regular meeting at the home of Wilmer E. 


Smedley, on Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 3. Three 
interesting papers were read. The first, a sketch of the Life 
of Sunderland P. Gardner, was presented by Wilmer I. 
Eartram. The paper showed very clearly the conscientious- 
ness and uprightness of this loyal Friend, and brought forth a 
general discussion. 

The second paper, ‘‘ Would the needs of our meetings be 
better looked after if there was a permanent fund established 
for relieving the personal needs of our ministering Friends?”’ 
was read by M.-Ella Smedley. The writer and those taking 
part in the discussion seemed to disapprove of the establish- 
ing of such a fund, believing that the way would always open 
where there was a deep and real concern on the part of such 
ministering Friends. 

Anna L. Smedley presented the third paper of the evening, 
‘¢ Should Friends turn their attention toward missionary work 
in the West India Islands?'’ The question was suggested by 
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the fact that such work has been undertaken by the Orthedox | 
Friends. The work has been very successfully carried on. 
It seemed to be the decision of the meeting, however, that 
there was missionary work to be done at home. 

A number of Friends from other Associations were present 
and took part in the discussion. After the consideration of 
new business the meeting adjourned, to meet at the home of 
Anna P. Smedley, Fifth month 1. 

LAURETTA T. SMEDLEY, Sec. for the evening. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting was | 
held at the meeting-house, First-day afternoon, the 21st. 
Wilmer Shaw presided. 

The subject was the interests of the colored race, and the 
meeting was addressed for nearly an hour by Frances E. 
W. Harper, of Philadelphia, who spoke particularly of the 
‘‘ present condition of affairs in the South,’’ and told some | 
truths doubtless heard for the first time by many present. 

She spoke of this being the American question, now ; it is 
no longer sectional, no longer merely racial. It must not be 
judged by either the best or worst features. The negro is no 
more criminal than is his white brother, for we must consider | 
his environments for generations. If negroes are disfranchised | 
it means that a mass of ignorance must be perpetuated, and 
a mass of ignorance is a mass of weakness. Jesus Christ 
settled it all nearly 2000 years ago when he said, ‘‘ As ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye also unto them.’’ | 
All we need is to give the colored race a chance to develop 
as far as God would have them do, so it may be said of us as | 
American citizens: ‘‘ As ye did it untothe least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ 

Remarks were made by Jane Kinsey and Charles Bond, 
and the meeting adjourned. The next conference will be 
held at Horsham, Fifth month 19, to be addressed by the 
same speaker. Ase 


Newtown, PA.—The Friends’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting Fourth month 3, at the home of William 


Davis. The president opened the meeting by a Scriptural 
reading. After the transaction of business affairs the program 


for the evening was taken up. 

Robert Kenderdine presented an article on the ‘‘ Sub- 
divisions of the Orthodox Body of Friends.’’ Lavinia 
Blackfan followed with readings from the Discipline on 
‘*Membership.”’ The Literary Department was represented 
by Phoebe Eves, who read an article called ‘‘ Lights and 
Shadows of Every-day Life."’ Several interesting ‘* Current 
Topics’’ were read by Ellie J. Burroughs. The different 
topics were freely discussed by those present. 

After roll-call. and sentiments the meeting adjourned to 
meet Fifth month 1, at the home of T. S. Kenderdine. 

a. C.D. 





West PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Junior 
Friends’ Association was held at the meeting-house, 35th 
street and Lancaster avenue, on Sixth-day evening, Fourth 
month 12. 

Samuel B. Williams read various selections from ‘‘ Quaker 
Strongholds ’’ and W. Stewart Reid gave current events. 

Ellis W. Bacon read a paper by Isaac Roberts, entitled, 
‘* Should the Society of Friends insist upon the use of the 
Plain Language ?’’ A _ general discussion followed. The 
principal speakers took the ground that if the use of the plain 
language be deemed as standing in the way of the extension 
of the influence of the Society, then Friends should not make 
it a duty and not insist upon a verbal custom, however affec- 
tionately they themselves may regard that custom. The vital 
principle is the thing ; and a pronoun is a pronoun. 

ANNIE MORGAN, Sec., pro. tem. 





ABINGTON F. D. S. Unton.—This was held at Quakertown, 
Bucks county, on the 2oth instant. Though the day was very 
rainy there was a good attendance, and the proceedings were 
regarded gs interesting and satisfactory. Friends at Quaker- 
town had provided liberally for luncheon for those present. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Union at 


| given by the under-graduates. 





Horsham, at the usual time, the third Seventh-day in Tenth 
month. 

The question, ‘‘Can our Lesson Leaves be Improved?”’ 
was presented and discussed. A variety of views were 
expressed ; Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, in closing, said 
they were probably as good, and as well adapted to the 
purpose, as could be secured. No Lesson Leaves, however 
perfect, could be depended upon to keep schools together. 
There must be life, and this is not to be derived from outward 
aids, but depends largely on the earnestness, zeal, and 
faithfulness of superintendent, teachers, and members of the 
school. Where these are found working together in harmony 


| although they may not agree as to mere non-essentials, there 


will be life and growth. Where they are lacking there will be 
little progress. 

MICKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association, held 
at the meeting-house on the evening of Fourth month 6, Igo1, 
was opened by the president reading part of the gist Psalm. 

Hannah A. Heritage read part of the fourth chapter of the 
third volume of Janney's History. Milton Heritage recited 
‘* Your Mission.’’ The chapter on ‘‘ Arbitration,’’ from the 
Book of Discipline, was read by George Heritage. A portion 
of ‘‘In Memoriam’’ was read by Ruth W. Peaslee. 

A very interesting paper, prepared by Phoebe Anna 
Bradshaw, on the life of Isaac T. Hopper, was read by Emma 
W. Peaslee. This was much enjoyed and called forth remarks. 

Martha Engle presented a ‘‘ Scripture Salad,’’ which 


| consisted of questions on Bible History, which all endeavored 


to answer. Gleanings of Current Items, gathered by Annie 
W. Heritage, were read by Elizabeth F. Andrews. Questions 


| assigned to Martha Engle and Milton W. Heritage were 


satisfactorily answered. 


After announcements for next time, and roll-call, meeting 
adjourned. Number present, 15. 


Rutu W. PEASLEE, Sec. 


Educational Department. 


SOMERVILLE REUNION. 

FOURTH MONTH 13, over two hundred and fifty members of 
the Somerville Literary Society gathered for their Annual 
Reunion in Somerville Hall, at Swarthmore. After a gracious 
welcome from the president of the active chapter, whose 


successful management of the entire business part of tbe 


program was worthy of remark, the general business of the 


meeting was brought under consideration. 


In due season came the interesting announcement that L. 
Winifred Rogers, of the Class of 1901, is to hold the Lucretia 
Mott Fellowship for the ensuing year. The college is fortunate 
in having such a representative to spread her fair fame in 
some other institution of learning. 

After a college lunch, the Society re-assembled at two 
o'clock, and listened with much pleasure to Anna Gillingham's 
letter from Cambridge, Mass. Anna Gillingham, the holder 
of the Lucretia Mott Fellowship for 1g00-1go01, has spent the 
present year at Radcliffe College, the adjunct for women of 
Harvard University. Through her letter Somerville seemed 
to get a very certain and telling impression of the woman's 
part of our oldest American University. While the writer 
spoke in the highest terms of the great opportunities offered 
for post-graduate work at Radcliffe, she earnestly maintained 
the superiority of the small college for the under-graduate ; 
since the ‘‘machinery’’ necessary to the organization of so 


| large a place gives little play for the development of the 


individual. 

The day's proceedings concluded with the drama, ‘‘ Dido,’ 
The play is constructed as 
closely as possible upon the translation of the fourth book of 
the AEneid, and presents an opportunity for some very effective 
elocutionary work. The scene in the temple where Dido and 
her attendants were first introduced, in prayer to Aurora, was 
especially pleasing. The participants in this part of the day's 
entertainment are to be congratulated upon the way that the 











r2)resentation, though most difficult, and of necessity weak 
in places, strengthened toward the close of the drama. 

On the whole, the day was a remarkably enjoyable one to 
all. One of the advantages of Swarthmore consists in the 
hold which she has always had upon her Alumni. How 
many of the great institutions of this country can ever count 
ugon gathering together the same proportion of its graduates 
as annually fills Somerville Hall upon Reunion Day. 

AN ALUMNA, 





SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

THE annual Sophomore-Freshman contest for the President's 
Prize in oratory took place on Third-day evening, the 16th 
inst. The contestants from 1903 were William E. Roberts, 
Emma Hamilton, Sarah E. Tracy, Elizabeth Sutton, and J. 
Hibberd Taylor, and from 1904 Aldus Wilbur, Louise C. 
Fahnestock, Nettie S. Blum, Marion V. Pierce, and Alfred B. 
Crewitt. The judges were E. Lawrence Fell, '88, Mary E. 
Seaman, '99, and Dr. Edward Martin, 78. The contest was 
very spirited and resulted in a victory for 1903. 

Dean Bond returned on the 2zoth from a week's trip to 
Mississippi, to attend the wedding of Professor Ezra F. 
Scattergood, now of Atlanta, Ga., formerly of Columbus, N. J. 

The class of 1903 recently elected the staff of their 
Halcyon for next year, as follows: Editor-in-chief, J. Hibberd 
Taylor ; associate editors, Edward R. Meredith, Elizabeth 
Sutton; Business manager, William J. Clothier; the other 
members, AnnieS. Hawke, Herbert E. Jenks, Marriott Price, 
Louis E. Thompson, Sarah E. Tracy, Lulu von Ramdohr, 
William J. L. Walker. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, who was to 
have lectured before the Senior and Junior classes in Econom- 
ics some time ago, delivered the postponed address on the 
afternoon of the 18th. His subject was ‘‘ The evils of 
Municipal Government,'’ and he spoke of the difficulty of 
combating corruption and mismanagement in municipal affairs, 
telling also of the system and work of the Municipal League 
of Philadelphia. 

Miss Rose Chamberlin, Professor of Romance Languages 
at Bryn Mawr, lectured very delightfully ona nine weeks’ stay 
in Japan, on Sixth-day evening, the 19th. The talk was 
illustrated with lantern slides, and was quite informal, passing 
over statistics and politics to treat of the plum blossoms and 
temples and children of the Flowery Kingdom. 

A paper on ‘‘The Spirit of Reforms of the Past,’’ by 
L. Winifred Rogers, and one on ‘‘ Reforms of To-day ’"’ by 
Dr. Hull, were the features of the regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association on First-day evening, the 21st. 
% * 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A. K. McCuure, who had been editor of the 7Zimes, Phila- 
delphia, since its establishment in 1873, recently retired from 
that position. He is, indeed, a ‘‘ veteran editor,’’ having 
established a country newspaper at Mifflin, in Juniata county, 
as long ago as 1846, when he was only 18 years old. His 
book, ‘‘ Our Presidents, and How We make Them,’’ published 
about a year ago by Harper and Brothers, is an interesting 
record of political experience and observation. 


Dr. C. C. Abbott emerges from his winter retreat in his 
home on the Delaware with a paper on birds, ‘‘ Overheard in 
Arcady,"’ in Lifpincott's Magazine for the new month. The 
‘* complete "’ fiction in this number is a story by Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, the colored poet, entitled ‘‘ The Sport of the Gods."’ 
It may be said to be a tale—very dramatically presented—of 
the ‘‘ New Negro.'’ The scene opens in the South and shifts 
to New York City. 

Among the announcements by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are a volume of ‘‘ Poems by William Vaughn Moody,’’ one 
of the most promising of the younger writers of verse; a 
volume‘of ‘‘ Noble Lectures,’’ delivered in Boston, last winter, 
by the Dean of Ripon, England, Fremantle, ‘‘a very broad 
churchman "’ ; a life of Chief-Justice John Marshall, by Prof. 
James B. Thayer, of the Harvard Law School; and one of 
Ulysses S. Grant, by Walter Allen. 
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Kate Douglas Wiggin’s narrative of the experiences of 
Penelope and her friends in Ireland has been expanded since 
its appearance in the A//antic Monthly, and will be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in its enlarged form as ‘‘ Penelope's 
Irish Experiences.’’ The author's lively wit and fancy are 
finely exhibited in this work. F 


The attractive characteristic of all Bradford Torrey’s 
nature-study books will be found, we are sure, in his ‘* Every- 
day Birds,"’ a series of sketches of birds, biographical and 
general, soon to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The volume is designed as an elementary study for children. 
It contains twelve colored plates from Audubon. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

In the INTELLIGENCER of First month 12, we published a 
fine poem, by Elizabeth Lloyd, ‘‘ The Song of the Twentieth 
Century,’’ founded upon words of ex-President Harrison 
‘* Christ in the heart, and his love in the Nation.’ Itisa 
lyric of much spirit as well as elevated sentiment, and we 
notice that at a recent meeting of the W. C. T. U. organiza- 
tion, at Newtown, Pa., a chorus of young girls sang it with fine 
ettect. 

We have had this Poem printed, on a neat slip, and will 
send a copy to anyone who will send usa one-cent stamp for 
the postage. 


John Benington, of Media, Pa., the oldest citizen of that 
place, and perhaps the oldest Friend in the United States, 
died on the 16th instant. He would have been 1o1 years old 
on the 2nd of next Seventhmonth. Hecame from Yorkshire, 
England, about 1821, and members of his family, including 
a nephew, Edmund Benington, residein Liverpool. He was 
a member of the ‘‘ Orthodox’’ body. He was a farmer in 
Delaware and Chester counties until 1877, when he removed 
to Media. The House of Refuge at Glen Mills is erected on 
the farm which he last owned. 


HERE are some curious figures about the Delaware river. 
If you were asked to guess about the difference in the amount 
of the water flowing in the river at its highest, and lowest 
periods, not one, perhaps, would get within a long distance 
of the truth. Here are figures at Belvidere. In each 24 
hours one hundred and twenty thousand million gallons pass 
down ; at the lowest period only four hundred and forty mil- 
lion gallons—in other words, counting the difference in ve- 
locity, the Delaware is 180 times as big at the highest period 


as compared with the Delaware at dry times.—[Warren, 
N. J., Journal. } 


SPEAKING of woman suffrage, Julia Ward Howe says: 
‘* As the Friends have a way of measuring what they call the 
solid sense of a meeting, so we may say that the weight of 
sound thought and active conscience in the world is decidedly 
with us to-day. We see this in the good literature which ad- 
vocates our cause. We see it in the noble names appended 
to our petitions, both here and in Europe. And I must say 
that we often see it in the frivolous and empty arguments 
which are brought against our demand.”’ 


In the wholesale pigeon-shooting on Long Island, a few 
days ago, a report says: ‘‘ An observer estimated that nine 
out of ten birds that fell within bounds failed of instant killing 
and had their necks wrung. Some birds struggled with 


broken legs or wings. Others flew away with a claw or a leg 
shot off.’’ 


THE aunual consumption of salt in the United States 
amounts to about 13,000,000 barrels, of which the National 
Salt Company (Salt Trust) supplied last year about 8,000,000 
to 9,000,000 barrels. There is salt enough in the State of 


New York, it is said, to supply the world for thousands of 
years. 


THE court proceedingsin New Orleans to prevent the ship- 
ment of mules to South Africa for British troops, resulted in 
allowing the shipment to be made. The court held that the 
subject was uot properly within its jurisdiction. 
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THE EXIGENCIES OF DIET. 
P. Leonard, in the Puritan. 


My wife and I are trying hard 
To live on healthful diet ; 
We read the food chart by the yard, 
And run our kitchen by it ; 
We've banished from our bills of fare 
All that such guides condemn ; 
True hygiene is all our care, 
As planned and taught by them. 


For breakfast, coffee is tabooed, 
Hot cakes and eggs forbidden, 
And milk, since it is oft imbued 
With germs profuse, though hidden. 
Bread is unwholesome, so is steak ; 
Submissive to our lot, 
Oatmeal and graham gems we take, 
And drink boiled water, hot. 


For dinner, soup will never do, 
And oysters typhoid nourish ; 
Salads, entrees, and ices, too, 
Are mere dyspeptic flourish ; 
Potatoes (by the last advice) 
Are poisonous, we're told ; 
We eat rare meat, chopped fine, with rice, 
And drink boiled water, cold. 


For supper—some professors teach 
’Tis best to go without it, 

But since discretion’s left to each, 
We take our choice about it ; 

On chicken, waffles, tea, and cake, 
We are forbid to feed ; 

But gluten wafers, cocoa (weak), 
And prunes are all we need. 


It grieves us much our friends to view 
So reckless in their diet ; 
Our wholesome menu we pursue 
And beg of them to try it ; 
But appetite’s ungodly sway 
Their nature so enthralls, 
We cannot get a guest to stay 
Within our healthful walls. 


APRIL. 


O THou that openest, and no man shuts ; 

That shut'st and no man opens—Thee we wait ; 
More longingly than the black past bound lands 
Desire the budding green. Awakener, come! 

Fling wide the gate of an eternal year, 

The April of that glad new heaven and earth, 
Which shall grow, out of these, as spring-tide grows 
Slow out of winter's breast. 


Let thy wide hand 
Gather us all—with none left out (O God ! 
Leave Thou out none) from the east and from the west. 
Loose Thou our burdens, heal our sicknesses ; 
Give us one heart, one tongue, one faith, one love. 
In Thy great Oneness made complete and strong. 
To do Thy work throughout the happy world— 
Thy world, All merciful—Thy perfect world. 

—Dinah Mulock- Craik. 


‘* THERE is no unbelief ; 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God.”’ 


THE world’s production of beet sugar, in 1900, is estimated 
at 5,950,000 tons, and of cane sugar at 2,850,000 tons, the 
former being now twice as great as the latter. 








Philanthropic Bequests, 1900. 
New York World. 


In the new volume of ‘‘Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia,"’ 
now preparing, it will be recorded that the gifts and bequests 
for distinctively public purposes in the United States in 1900 


amounted to $47,500,000. The TZimes, in reviewing the 


encyclopedia collations, notes that the gifts themselves were 
more numerous than in 1899, though the total fell more than 
$15,000,000 short of the $62,750,000 contributed in the 
previoustwelvemonth. The third highest amount in donations 
for any year in the eight years beginning with 1893 was 
$45,000,000, given in 1897. The grand total for the eight 
years is $314,050,000. 

It is to be noted that the listed gifts are those representing 
$5,000 or more. Further, there are included none of the 
ordinary benevolent funds raised by denominations, none of 
the State or municipal appropriations to sectarian institutions, 
and none of the grants by Congress for relief purposes. 

A surprising feature of these annual lists of public gifts is 
the large proportion of comparatively obscure givers. So 
striking is this as to almost suggest that people of modest 
wealth are more generous in ratio to their means than the 
members of the multi-millionaire group. In last year's list 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie are the leaders in amounts 
given. The latest donations of the former to the University 
of Chicago bring the aggregate of his gifts to that institution 
up to $9,133,874. Mr. Morgan is represented in the list by 


| gifts to the Metropolitan Museum of Art valued at about 


$200,000. 


Longfellow and the Workingman. 


AN English periodical recently disclosed, mainly in the poet's 
own words, the inspiration of several of Longfellow’s poems, 
among them ‘‘ The Psalm of Life,’’ which was written when 
he was a young man. 

‘«It was a bright day,’’ he said. ‘‘ The trees were bloom- 
ing and I felt an impulse to write out my aim and purpose in 
the world. I wrote it for myself; I did not intend it for 
publication. Some months afterwards I was asked for a 
poem for a popular magazine. I recalled my ‘ Psalm of Life.’ 
I copied it and sent it to the periodical. It saw the light, 
took wings and flew over the world! "’ 

One of its resting places seems peculiarly worthy of record. 
When the poet was in England he was honored by receiving 
an invitation from the queen. As he was leaving the palace 
yard his carriage was hindered by acrowd of vehicles. There 
came to the door of the coach a noble looking English 
workingman. 

‘* Are you Professor Longfellow ?’’ he asked. 

Longfellow bowed. 

** May I ask you, sir, if you wrote ‘ The Psalm of Life?’ ’’ 

Longfellow smiled assent. 

‘*Would you be willing, sir, to take a workingman by the 
hand?”’ 

‘*T extended my hand to him,’’ said Longfellow, in relat- 
ing this incident. ‘‘ He clasped it, and never in my life have 
I received a compliment that gave me more satisfaction.’’— 
[Youth's Companion. ] 


The Public, Chicago. 

WE trust that the inferior races will not judge all Americans 
by the standards of those whose letters of advice to the ad- 
ministration about Aguinaldo the administration has given 
out for publication. One man offers ¢50,000 for Aguinaldo’s 
custody for 100 nights, the prisoner to be required to lecture 
every night. Another offers $250,000 for him as a curiosity 
fora show. Another proposes that the government exhibit 
him for 25 cents a head, so as to get back its war expenses. 
(That letter may be sarcastic). Another proposes that he be 
sent to the Ohio penitentiary for life. Still another would 
have him speared to death by 12 cavalrymen armed with 
lances, in the presence of thousands of people. 
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The Asiatic Flood. 


Ir has long been considered by travellers and scientists that 
geological evidence in central and south-western Asia pointed 
to a great subsidence, at some very remote time, of part of 
the earth's surface, and a consequent flooding with water, 
which, as the surface afterward rose, mostly disappeared. 


Dr. G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College, well-known 
for his geological studies and books, has lately returned from 
a journey round the world, in the course of which he made 
extensive investigations in Asia to see if he could get any new 
light on the subject. He reports finding in Central Asia a 
remarkable area which gave evidence of having been lifted 
from the bed of the sea at a comparatively recent period. 
On its mountains were sands that must have been deposited 
by water, and in it, 1,500 feet above the sea-level, is a fresh- 
water lake, 400 miles long by 40 miles wide, wherein were 
many seals, like those in the Arctic Ocean. Their presence 
in the lake could be best accounted for by the theory of a 
subsidence of land which brought the Arctic marine animals 
south, to be caught in lakes when the land rose again. 
Westward, towards the Black Sea, are some remarkable 
gravel beds, laid evidently by sea-water, but now 750 feet 
above the sea-level, which also testify to the restlessness of 
the earth's crust in Asia in comparatively recent times. 


Gambling in Canada. 


Christian Guardian, Toronto. 
From reports that have been coming to us, this revival of the 
gambling passion, especially as a private and fashionable 
mania, has struck our Canadian cities and towns, and that in 
nearly every circle of society. Grave responsibility rests upon 
the matrons who ‘‘ entertain’’ their friends in such a dissipa- 
ting, pernicious, and iniquitous manner. 

The greatest misfortune that can happen to mankind is to 
have the fountain of life poisoned, and such is the case when 
the home life is tainted with the gambling mania. The evil 
done to social aad religious life is incalcuable. 


Increase of War Expenses. 


Ir needs but little consideration to see the increasing 
dominance over the nation of military ideas and demands. 
The appropriations made by the last Congress were nearly 
400 millions more than those by the Congress preceding the 
Spanish War, and would have been much larger, if expendi- 


tures for rivers, harbors, public buildings, etc., had not been 
sacrificed. An exchange says : 

‘« There was no money forthese things. All that members 
of Congress dared to vote had been voted, including the vast 
sums to army and navy. Prior to the Spanish War the army 
was costing but $23,000,000 a year. For the last two years 
it has cost $115,000,000 a year, and for the coming year it 
will be still more. The navy was costing before the war but 
little over $30,000,000 a year. It is now costing between 
$70,000,000 and $80,000,000 a year, and the indications are 
clear that the naval budget will rapidly go much beyond this 
sum. The pension appropriations, which were beginning to 
decrease, are rapidly rising again. The increase was 
$8,000,000 during the fifty-sixth Congress. The people flatter 
themselves that we are in an era of great prosperity, and close 
their eyes to these facts of ill-omen.”’ 


THE Schofield School Au//etin laments that the ‘‘ Rum- 
mage Sales’’ which have come into vogue—at the North, 
chiefly, we suppose,—have had an unfavorable effect on the 
sending of ‘‘barrels’’ to the School. ‘‘ We find,’’ the editor 
says, ‘‘that the barrels contain fewer good things. For- 
merly they might contain dresses that would bring three dol- 
lars, but now such arriving articles belong to the 75-cent 
class, and instead of men's suits for which $7.00 could be had 
are replaced by those worth but $2.00 or $3.00. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In the English House of Commons, on the 18th instant, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
announced the ‘‘ Budget’’ proposed by the Government for 
the fiscal year 1901-2. He frankly explained the great cost 
of the South African war, the need for more revenue, and the 
necessity for new taxes. He proposed an increase of the 
income-tax from one shilling in the pound (5 per cent.) to 1 
shilling two pence, an increase in duties on imported beer, 
wine, and tea, a new duty on imported sugar and molasses, 
and an export duty of a shilling a ton on coal. He also 
proposed a new loan of £60,000,000,—three hundred millions 
of dollars. He said spirits (alcoholic liquors) and tobacco 
could not bear any more taxation. 

IN presenting these proposals, the Chancellor spoke 
candidly of the situation. He estimated a deficiency in the 
revenues, on the existing basis of taxation, of 275 millions of 
dollars for the coming year. The deficit for this year is about 
265 millions. The country had ‘‘ reached a point,’’ he said, 
‘*where it is necessary to widen the scope of taxation.’’ 
Even if the South African war were immediately ended, the 
expenditure in China must continue for some time to come. 

The revenues proposed will be, it is expected, all adopted, 
though there is strong opposition from the coal interests to the 
export duty on that article. The placing of the loan has been 
begun ; fifty million dollars of it, reports at this writing say, 
will be taken in New York by the Morgan syndicate of bankers. 

DISPATCHES from China continue to be confused and 
contradictory. The Empress Palace at Peking was burned 
on the 17th instant. It appears to have been occupied by the 
German ‘‘ Marshal,’’ von Waldersee, as his residence, and 
one of the German officers, Schwartz-Kopen, was burned to 
death. The new military expeditions against the Chinese 
troops are so obscurely reported that it is impossible to speak 
definitely of them. The French Commander, Voyron, is said 
to have informed Gen. Chaffee (American), that 10,coo French 
troops will leave China next month. A special dispatch, 22nd, 
says the Ministers at Peking demand the beheading of four 
more provincial leaders and the punishment of eighty Chinese 
officials. 

AFTER what appears to have been something of a struggle, 
Aguinaldo issued an address to the Filipinos, last week, 
advising them to submit. A dispatch from Washington, on 
the 18th (before this word was received), said Aguinaldo had 
reconsidered his agreement to issue such a document, and 
that ‘‘ additional pressure’’ would be applied to him by the 
United States Commander at Manila, Gen. McArthur, but 
that the military officials professed to be very indifferent 
whether he signed or not, thinking that the document would 
now have little effect. 

In an interview at Manila, on the 22nd, Aguinaldo said 
he hoped the American people believed him thoroughly sincere 
in his efforts to secure the peace and prosperity of the 
Philippines, under American auspices. 

THE Committee appointed by the Cuban Constitutional 
Convention to visit the President, reached Jacksonville on the 
22nd, and proceeded on the following day to Washington. 
Rafell Portuondo, one of the committee, said: ‘‘ Ninety per 
cent. of the Cuban people desire absolute independence. It 
is their wish that military occupation by the United States 
come to an end at once.’’ Some Spaniards, he said, might 
desire annexation, ‘‘ from a purely commercial motive,’’ but 
they were ‘‘ not impelled by any love for the United States.’’ 
He would not say ‘‘that inthe event independence is not 
granted war or revolution would follow, but there would be no 


| sympathy, no friendliness between the peoples.”’ 


A WASHINGTON dispatch, 23d inst., says it has been deter- 
mined to increase the regular army to approximately 75,coo 
men, and to leave it at that number unless conditions in the 
Philippines should make more troops necessary. The dis- 
patch adds: ‘‘ It has not yet been determined what proportion 
of the troops shall be stationed in the Philippines, although 
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it is known that a large force will be needed there for some 
time.”’ 

THE United States Weather Bureau, 23d inst., reports : 
‘This is the fourth consecutive week of abnormally cold 
weather over nearly the whole country. Conditions have 
been very unfavorable for farming operations, germination, 
and growth, and the heavy rains have resulted in destructive 
freshets, especially in the Ohio valley.”’ 

Warmth, and in most sections sunshine, are now urgently 
needed east of the Rocky Mountains. Corn planting is very 
backward ; none has been planted north of the Ohio river ; in 
the Southern States much must be replanted. Some damage 
has been done to cotton by frost in Texas and Georgia. Fruit 
in the South was not much damaged by the recent freezing. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Tue British war office has determined that from June 1 
the British army shall purchase no foreign meats. 


GEORGE Q. CANNON, who was for more than twenty years 
the head of the Mormon church, died at Monterey, Cal., on 
the 12th instant. 


THE United States Supreme Court will take a recess from 
the 26th instant until May 13, and will adjourn for the term 
on May 27. No intimation has been given as to any decision 
in the insular cases. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY will begin his tour to the Pacific 
Coast on the 29th, on board a special train consisting of a 
presidential car, two private compartment cars, and two private 
sleeping cars. The trip is to last seven weeks. 


THE strike of the men at the iron-mills at McKeesport, Pa., 
last week, on account of the discharge of men who had joineda 


NOTICES. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Chichester, on First-day, Fifth month 
5, 1901, at 3 p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

* *A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and | 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
at Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Fourth month 28, 1901, at 2.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Elizabeth 
Lloyd. Subject, Temperance. All are respect- 
fully invited to attend. On behalf of the | 


: : , eet ae | Ave., Joseph E. 
Committee. SUSANNA Ricu, Clerk. | and Race Streets. 


house 
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} the greater part is in Atlantie, Burlington, 
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‘*Union,’’ was settled on the 18thinst., the ‘‘ Labor Bureau’’ 
of the new steel combination, to which the McKeesport mills 
belong, having yielded the point, and agreed to reinstate the 


|} men. 


THE forest area of New Jersey is 2,069,819 acres, of which 
Cumberland, 
Ocean, Camden, Cape May, and Gloucester counties. 

THE Northern Pacific Railroad Company has announced 
a new line of steamships which the company will operate 
three-quarters of the way around the globe, from Tacoma to 


Liverpool, by way of the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


SEVERE storms, with resultant floods, prevailed at the 


| close of last week in the Eastern States, and West and South. 


Pennsylvania, east of the mountains, did not suffer. It is 
said that much of the cotton crop in the southern part of 
Georgia will have to be replanted on account of the damage 
done by the storm and cold. Fruit is also damaged. 


FIGURES compiled by J. W. Stevenson, Director of the 
‘* Chinese Inland Mission,’’ show that the number of British, 
Swedish, and American missionaries killed in China during 
the recent disturbances, including the children, was 186. Of 
these, 28 adults and 8 children were Americans. Figures 
referring to the French, Italian, aud German missionaries will 
be reported separately. 


THE bubonic plague appears to be slowly spreading 
throughout the world. The United States Marine Hospital, 
at Washington, which collects reports on the health conditions 
of this and foreign countries, has had reports since November 
last, of ‘‘thousands of cases,’’ scattered over a wide area. 
In some parts of India it continues to be very fatal, owing in 
part to the ill-fed and emaciated condition of many of the 


| people. In Cape Colony the cases have increased. 


*.* The Western First-day School Union will | 
be held in the Friends’ meeting-house at West | 
Grove, Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 27, 

| commencing at 100’ clock, a. m. 

are invited to be present. 
Horace L. DILwortH, 
ELLEN P. Way, 

*,* The following compose the committee to 
| assist in securing homes for strangers in aitend- 
ance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Martha D. Haugh, 1340 Spruce St., Matilda 
| K. Lobb, 1702 No. 18th St., Sarah L. Haines, 
| 1513 Marshall St., Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 
Race St., Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial 
Haines, Chairman, Fifteenth 


Black Japanese Silks 


We direct attention to two special 
numbers, guaranteed Lyons dye: 


45 cents 
68 cents 


All interested 


\ Clerks. 


23 inches wide ) 
the 68c grade j 


36 inches wide ) 
an extra value | 


AS ee 


Bed Spreads, etc. 





*.*A meeting of Bucks First-day School | 


Union will be held at Doylestown, Pa., in 
Friends’ meeting-house, Fourth month 27, at 
10.30 o'clock a. m. All interested are cordially 
invited to be present. 

ROBERT KENDERDINE > 

: , F Clerks. 

FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, { 


*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 


Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 27, | 


IgO1, at 1.30 o'clock, p.m. 
The Sub-Committees meeting as follows : 
The Indian, Room No. 2, at 10.30 a. m. 
Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3,at loa m. 


Colored People, Race Street Meeting-house, | 


at 9.30 a. m. 
Improper Publications, Room No.4, at 10a m. 
Purity, Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, Room No. §, at9 a.m. 
Temperance and Tobacco, Room No. 1, at 

II a.m. 

Educational and Publication 

Room No. I, at 9.30 a.m 
Legislation Committee, Race Street Parlor, 

at 10 a.m. 

JamMEs H. ATKINSON, 
ELEaNnor K 


Committee, 


\ cle 
RICHARDS, { Clerks. 


*.* Persons desiring to take boarders or 
lodgers during the approaching Yearly Meeting 
( Philadelphia), will find it to their advantage 
to send their names and addresses to Joseph E. 
| Haines, 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
| An early response will be appreciated. 

*,* The Visiting Committee 
Yearly Meeting has arranged 
during Fourth month as follows : 
FouRTH MONTH: 

28. Broad Creek, Md. 

ELIZABETH B. PassMoRE, Chairman. 


of Baltimore 
for meetings 


‘* IT was funny to hear that man talk at 
the political meeting,’’ remarked Johnny. 
| ‘* He said ‘ between youand me,’ all right 
enough ; then he corrected himself, and 
| said ‘between youand!I.’’’ ‘* Youmean 
he incorrected himself,’’ said Tommy, 
severely.— [Selected. ] 


‘*Dip you ever think what you would 
do if you had the Duke of Westminster's 
income?’’ Village pastor: ‘‘ No; but I 
have sometimes wondered what the duke 
would do if he had mine.’’ —[London 


~ 


Nantist 





CROCHET SPREADS—in Marseilles 
designs ; full size ; hemmed, ready for 
use ; made to sell at $1.25 ; about 500 
in this lot—g5c each. 

BED COMFORTABLES—cotton-filled 
and covered with silkoline; light-weight; 
handsome designs and colorings—g5c 
each. 

MUSLIN SHEETS—81xgo inches ; good 
quality ; bleached ; great value—at 50 
cents each. 

BLEACHED MUSLIN PILLOW CASES 

45x36 inches; with plain hem—six 
for 75 cents; hemstitched—six for $1.00. 


| 





receive prompt and ac- 
curate attention. 


Orders by mail 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
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IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE TO 
FLORIDA VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


EFFECTIVE February 17, Southern Railway 
Fast Mail train No. 35, which leaves Washing- 
ton at 11.15 a. m , connecting train leaves Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7.20 a. m., will 
arrive Jacksonville, Florida, at 7.20 the next 
morning, shortening the time between eastern 
cities and Florida points two hours and five 
minutes. 

This train carries through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping cars and dining-car. 

In addition to the above the Southern Railway 

tes two other fast through trains to Florida. 
¢ Florida Limited leaves Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 3.16 p. m., and the Florida 
Express at 6.05 p. m. 
as. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD RATES 


TO 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
BUFFALO. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announ- 
ces the following special reduced rates to Buffalo, 
on account of the Pan-American Exposition, 
which opens on May I: 

Summer excursion tickets, to be sold from 
April 30 to September 30, inclusive, and good 
to return until October 31, at rate of $20 from 
Washington, $18 from Baltimore, $17 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

Ten-day excursion tickets, to be sold, begin- 
ning May I, and continuing every day thereafter 
during the Exposition, good going on regular 
trains and good returning within ten days, in- 
cluding date of sale, at rate of $16 80 from 
Washington, $15.00 from Baltimore, $13.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

Special excursion tickets, to be sold, good 
going only on Thursday, May 23, and good 
returning within seven days, including date of 
sale, at rate of $10.00 from Baltimore and 
Washington. $9.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate from other points. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company now 
operates two through trains each way daily 
between Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Buffalo. 


CHEAP RATES TO CALIFORNIA. 


Parties desiring to make trip to California, 
Arizona, or New Mexico, either for business or 
pleasure, can do so now at almost half price. 

Every Tuesday, until April 30th, inclusive, 
tickets marked ‘‘ Colonists” may be purchased 
via Southern Railway for $44.00 from Wash- 
ington, $46.50 from Philadelphia, and corres- 
pondingly low prices from other points. 

The Southern Railway and Southern Pacific 
Company operate through Excursion Sleepers 
from Washington, leaving Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Fridays. The Tuesday Sleeper being 
available for ‘‘Colonist’’ tickets The berth 
rate in these Sleepers is only $7.00, two people 
being allowed to occupy one berth if desired. 
Personal Conductors and Pullman Porters go 
through with each Sleeper. There are other 
new, convenient, and economical features con- 
nected with these Excursions which may be 
ascertained from Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL: | 


LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


Basy Was Busy.—There is an infant in 
Washington, saysthe Youth's Companion, 
who, when he gets old enough to read 
about Sisyphus, will know how to 
sympathize with the mythical Greek. | 
Baby was not in evidence on a certain | 
afternoon when a visitor called on his | 
mamma, and so she asked if he was | 
asleep. 

‘« Oh, no,’’ answered the mother, ‘‘ he’s | 
wide awake, but he’s busy just now, and 
babies never cry when they are busy."" | 

Of course, I made inquiry as to what a 
baby of ten months could possibly be busy 
about, and the mother opened the door of 
the bed-room that I might see for myself. 

There, on the rug, spread where the 
sun would catch it, sat his little lordship, 
as sober as a judge, doing—why, you'd 
never guess what that blessed child was 
doing. His hands had been smeared with 
some sticky substance (let us hope it was 
innocent), and to one of them stuck half 
a dozen tiny feathers. Baby gravely 
picked the feathers off his left hand with 
his right, and then as solemnly set to 
work to pick them off his right hand with 
his left. 

‘*My mother always kept her babies 
quiet that way,’’ said the young matron, 
‘‘and I find it works beautifully with 
Algernon. I always fix his hands so when 
I expect company, and he’ll sit for hours 
trying to get the feathers off.’’ 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL was once 
driving over a wretched road, and his 
horse turned aside so that a sapling pre- 
vented him from turning either to the 
right or left. The judge, engrossed in 
thought, knew not how to get out, until 
an old negro came along, and said, ‘‘ Ole 
Marster, what fer you don’t back your 
horse?’’ ‘‘ That’strue,’’ said thejudge ; 
and, after taking his advice, he felt in his 
pockets for change, but no change was 
there. ‘‘ Never mind, old man,”’ he said 
to the negro, ‘‘I’ll leave some money for 
you at the tavern.’’ When the negro 
called and received his present, he com- 
mented on the judge thus: ‘‘ He was a 
gem’man for sho ; but,’’ he added, pat- 
ting his forehead, ‘‘ he didn’t have much 
in here.’’ 


‘*WHaT is an anecdote, Johnny ?”’ 
asked the teacher. ‘‘A short, funny 
tale,’’ answered the little fellow. ‘‘ That’s 
right,’’ saidtheteacher. ‘‘ Now, Johnny, 
you may write a sentence on the black- | 
board containing the word.’’ Johnny | 
hesitated a moment, and then wrote this : 
‘*A rabbit has four legs and one anec- | 
dote.’’—[Exchange. ] 


A story which Cardinal Wiseman en- 
joyed much was that of an Irishman who, 
while taking a barge up the Shannon, was 
asked what goods he had on board, and 
answered, ‘‘ Timber and fruit.’’ ‘* What 
kind of timber, and what sort of fruit ?”’ 
‘« Well, an’ if ye must know, the timberis 
just birch brooms, and the fruit—well, it’s 
pretaties.”’ 





THE best definition of a trust is that 
given by Thomas B. Reed, who says that 
‘‘a trust is a large body of capitalists, 
wholly surrounded by water.’’—[Ex.] 


INTELLIGENCER. 


iil 





cc ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth's ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaksin use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it = can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macseth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. D. S. Brown Pennock, 
Osteopathic Physician. 
9 to 12 a. m.,1 to 4 p. m., 


Saturdays 9 to 12, 
or by appointment. 


1527 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 











ENLARGEMENTS 


from 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 


Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 








iv FRIENDS’ 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and {3th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Interest allowed on 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited, 





Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 
Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson. 
Norristown Office, 39 E. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Main Street. 


Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO, 


1221 ARCH STREET. 





Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 


Alyssum, 
Chrysanthemum. 
ae ictoria. 
California Golden I<lis. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. * 
1 Pit. Phiex <r 
o_8 Ge 


Return Check ood for 25 Cents 
on next order ; also our 


RAL GUIDE, | 136 136 pages, 
frve with above 0c, 





rowers, 
pox zZ , West Crove, Pa. 


Please mention FrRieNDS’ INTEL- 


LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- | 
ments in tt. 
and to the advertisers. 


Thus ts of value to us | 


} 
| 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
ASAS 


ok FOULKE;; Assistant Trust ( 
+ SEO Treasurer, SAMUEL 


A PouisH couple came » before a justice 
of the peace in New York to be married. 
The justice looked at the document which 
authorized him to unite in matrimony 
Zacharewiez Perczynski and Leokowarda 
Jeulinseika. ‘‘Ahem!’’ hesaid. ‘‘Zacha 
—h’m—h'’m—ski, do you take this 
woman—?'’ and so forth. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ 
responded the young man. ‘‘ Leo—h’m— 
th—ska, do you take this man, to be—?”"' 
and so forth. ‘‘Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘Then | 
pronounce you man and wife,’’ said the 
justice, glad to find something he could 
pronounce, ‘‘and I heartily congratulate 
you both on having reduced these two 
names to one.’ 


Worwn-outT farms in Virginia have of 
late been utilized for growing violets. 
The industry is spreading, and some of 
the most successful growers are women. 
They employ small negro boys to carry on 
the work, whichis nothard. Thegreater 
part of the yield is taken by Philadelphia 
dealers. 


FINE coal ashes sprinkled about the 
burrows of ants will cause them to leave. 
Ashes may be used on the lawn without 
injury to the grass. Sifted ashes are best, 
but those fresh from the stove, shaken from 
the stove-shovel will answer the purpose 
very well.—[Ladies’ Home Journal. | 


A GENTLEMAN was doing his best to 
explain the national finances to his wife. 
‘* What we need,’’ he said, ‘‘is an elastic 
currency.”’ 

‘*Then why doesn’t the Government 
print bank-notes on thin sheets of India- 
rubber ?”’ demanded the lady, with the 
air of one who knew all about it.— 
one ] 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


| Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 


1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Vice Pr@ident,T. WISTAR BROWN; 
S. WING; Manager of Auperence Department, 
TRO BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
TH; Seevetary, ©. WALTER BORTON. 


Vice President and Actuary, 
OSEPH ASHBROOKE;; 7rust Officer, a4 


FL ORIDA LIMITED. 


THE Florida Limited, which is one of the 
finest trains in existence, and is operated over 
the Pennsylvania and Southern Railway during 
the winter months, wili be discontinued for this 
season on April 12, south-bound, and the last 
train north-bound will leave St. Augustine A . 
15. The Southern Railway operates two ot 
fast trains daily all the year round with homed 
Pullman Drawing-room sleeping cars between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing 
ton and Florida points, which leave Philadel- 
phia, Broad Street Station, at 7.20 a. m., and 
6.05 p. m. All through trains over the Southern 
Railway have dining-car service. 

The Florida Limited is one of the most 
popular trains of the age, and has done a 
remarkably fine business this season, and will 
be resumed next winter as heretofore. Charles 
L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure 
ia furoishing all information. 


‘mee 


To the Heart of the Semi-Tropics 
By Unexcelled Train Service. 


Fast trains, composed exclusively of Pullmangs 

fnest Drawing -room, Sleeping, Dining, Library 
ars, from principal Eastern 
ts direct to the doors of 
sorts via 


EM OF RAILWAYS. 

Connection at Port Tampa with fast United 

States Mail Steamships for CUBA, THE PEARL 
OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key West. 


Send for Rates, Schedules, etc., to 
J.J. Se 
m me) Agent, 
290 Broadway, 
New York. 


B. W. WRENN, 
Passenger Traffic peeneges. 
Savannah, 





